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How Does This Advertisement 
Concern Bankers? 





Bankers are the “backers” of business . . . and well appreciate 
the risks involved in doing business without sufficient insurance 
coverage. 

That’s why most bankers encourage their commercial custom- 
ers to maintain a sound, up-to-date insurance program. And they 
do it by suggesting periodic surveys by a man thoroughly famil- 







iar with local problems and requirements—and all phases of 





business insurance ... The Home agent. 


* THE HOME* 
Snsuronce Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 

FIRE . AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 

THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Casualty Insurance + Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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"WE GET PERSONALIZED SERVICE ON 
EVERY CREDIT INQUIRY FROM BANKERS TRUST, 
-/T§ REALLY EXCEPTIONAL “ 


There's a big difference in the way credit 
information is furnished. Here’s how to get 


fast, accurate service. 


At Bankers Trust, every credit inquiry receives 
the personal attention of an experienced credit 
officer. We make it our business to get first- 
hand intormation from suppliers, customers, 
banks, trade associations and regular credit 
agencies. We know what information to get... 
and we send it to you promptly in clear, 
detailed form. 


Our credit investigators are experienced men, 
specially trained in this exacting kind ot work. 





. able credit information could be helpful to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








The information they gather is carefully 
analyzed and evaluated in the light of current 
trade and business conditions, under the 
personal supervision of our credit officers. 


If you believe that more thorough and depend- 


you, investigate this phase of Bankers Trust 
service. It is one of the many dependable 
services we offer ... another reason why more 
and more banks look to us for an efficient 
New York banking connection. 


We invite your inquiry. Feel free to write us 
fully. Address us at 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, New York. 
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’ SAVE OW FILM CosTe/ 


Modern Burroughs Microfilming can slash film costs, 
in many cases more than 50 per cent! It offers 8-mm 
photography on 16-mm film together with a high reduc- 
tion ratio (37:1)—and therefore assures more images 
per foot of film. Burroughs Microfilming saves you 
money —you can see the savings on every roll. 








Sensational new Acro-Feeder 

gives fast, automatic feeding of 

TW intermixed documents such as 
Bell Howell | sales tickets and customer state- 
Learn ments, as well as of checks, with : 


new standards of accuracy. ee” 


mPORTANT NAMES IN Midrog Min 


livofliing 
BIG Fwy cui go/ 


IT’S NEW! IT’S UP TO DATE! OBTAIN THE MAXIMUM SAVINGS THAT ONLY 
THE MOST MODERN MICROFILMING EQUIPMENT PROVIDES! 
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SAVE ON EQUIPMENT Coste! 


Modern Burroughs Microfilming is moderate in cost 
... is engineered for dependability and long life. When 
you purchase the equipment outright, its many time- 
saving, cost-cutting advantages soon — the original 
investment in the equipment. Burroughs Microfilming 
will continue to save you money as long as you own it! 


" SAVE ON LABOR CosTe,/ 


Modern Burroughs Microfilming cuts labor costs. The 
Bell & Howell Recorder—sold by Burroughs—is 
designed for high-speed automatic feeding and simpli- 
fied hand feeding . . . offers the latest cost-reducing 
features. Burroughs Microfilming reduces operating 
time far below the average of older type machines. 


If you are looking for a better, surer, less expensive way to do your microfilming 
—look at modern Burroughs Microfilming! It’s the microfilming method that gives 
you'big 3-way savings! Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


8 
Burroughs =. 


Fast; Expert Seriiee—For Al! Your Mhrerotilming Needs 
er 


612 SERVICE CENTERS — 


There’s a Burroughs Service 
Center near you—staffed by 


25 PROCESSING STATIONS— 


Burroughs pire aienos. Stations 
are strategically located through- 


highly skilled servicemen who 
_ have been specially trained to 
provide trouble-free operation 
and long life for your Bell & 
Howell equipment. 


4 
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out the country. Here expe- 
rienced technicians provide im- 
mediate processing of your 
microfilm — with maximum 
brilliance and clarity of image. 





From Where We Sd.... 


If Saving Is Good, Is Spending Bad? 


It is interesting to observe that 
our national income, particularly 
that of the wage earner and the 
salaried worker, is being subjected 
to two powerful and diametrically 
opposed forces. One would influence 
the individual to save his money; 
the other is striving diligently to 
persuade him to spend it. Figuring 
as principles on the one side are the 
commercial and savings banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, life in- 
surance companies and investment 
channels in general. On the other 
are the manufacturers of consumer 
goods and those dealing in their 
products. Looming large in the ef- 
forts of the latter is the extension of 
liberal credit terms. 


Increased sales pressure, it seems, 
is already the order of the day. 
Sales resistance is to be met with 
greater sales effort, backed by 
vastly increased advertising appro- 
priations. And all for the very good 
reason that goods must be sold so 
that the wheels of industry may be 
kept turning. 

Thrift, indeed, will seem to have 
lost at least some of its virtue, and 
nothing but benefit will appear to 
flow from the readiness of people 
to part with their money. The ex- 
tent to which this may be true or 
otherwise poses a neat problem. 
There is, of course, no precise an- 
swer, but it is interesting to con- 
template a few aspects of the ques- 
tion. 


In this, as in all things economic, 
the welfare of the banker is one 
with that of the economy as a whole. 
He wants a stable prosperity, which 
is simply a condition of affairs in 
which goods and services are being 
exchanged with a maximum of free- 
dom from maladjustments between 
supply and demand. There arises, 
then, the question of whether sav- 
ing can be overdone and spending 
can be so restricted as to constitute 
an impediment to the free flow of 
business. 

We think not. True thrift, as dis- 
tinguished from mere hoarding and 
miserliness, is a virtue of the high- 
est order. It makes its own great 
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contribution to the national char- 
acter as well as to our national 
wealth. The benefits it brings to the 
individual are too obvious to re- 
quire discussion here. 


Economists point out that all 
money invested in capital or pro- 
ducers’ goods must be saved—that 
it represents the margin between 
money earned and money spent for 
consumers’ goods. That means that 
the success of one or the other of 
these two major categories of com- 
petitors for the current-income dol- 
lar will determine whether that dol- 
lar becomes available for increased 
capital expenditures or goes into 
consumer goods. That’s an over- 
simplification which leaves out of 
consideration the profit which goes 
to the manufacturer and the other 
earnings to which expenditures for 
consumer goods ultimately give 
rise. But the fact remains that every 
dollar of invested capital must be 
saved by somebody. 


How about the consumer who is 
spending money he doesn’t possess? 
If saving is good, isn’t it definitely 
bad to do precisely the opposite? 
The answer appears to us to be a 
somewhat qualified no. Much of the 
installment credit extended actually 
operates as a form of thrift—a 
method of compulsory saving— 
which has done much to make avail- 
able to people of limited resources 
the many comforts and luxuries 
which have come to be accepted as 
a part of our present day life. The 
stream of purchasing power which 
it has injected into our economy has 
been an enormous factor in its de- 
velopment and growth. 

On the other -hand, there is no 
denying that installment buying is, 
in many respects, the precise op- 
posite of saving. Much consumer 
credit is unwisely used, and its ef- 
fect upon the welfare of the indi- 
vidual concerned, hence upon our 
economy, is bad. Its effect upon the 
economy as a whole is inflationary, 
and whether that is good or bad at 
any given moment depends upon 
the economic trend then prevailing. 

If savings will serve to cushion 


an economic recession, will a con- 
siderable amount of consumer debt 
have the opposite effect? Statistics 
reveal that consumer credit cur- 
rently outstanding amounts to 11 
per cent of personal income after 
taxes, exactly the level which pre- 
vailed in 1940; a level, incidentally, 
that has never met the test of a de- 
pression. It is also pointed out that 
we had at the close of 1952 some 
$500 billion of liquid assets—about 
20 times the amount of consumer 
debt outstanding. 


But a recent Federal Reserve Sur- 
vey on Consumer Finances supplies 
much statistical evidence indicating 
that both our consumer debt and 
our liquid assets are heavily con- 
centrated—the former in the low- 
income and the latter in the high- 
income groups of our population. 
That is to say that those who are 
most likely to find themselves in fi- 
nancial difficulty in a period of bad 
going, generally speaking, owe 
relatively the most money. 

It would appear, then, that while 
a lot of spending is absolutely es- 
sential to our economic well-being, 
we finally arrive at a time when the 
necessity for paying indebtedness 
previously contracted will subtract 
from badly needed purchasing 
power, and that we’ll wish it were 
less. By the same token, we’ll be 
grateful, when that time arrives, 
for every individual in our respec- 
tive communities whose situation 
is fortified by an accumulation of 
savings in one form or another. 

It is good, in .short, to spend; 
“that’s what money’s for.” But it’s 
bad to spend too much. With banks 
holding over 40 per cent of all in- 
stallment paper* at the same time 
that they are aggressively promot- 
ing thrift through their savings de- 
partments, a considerable segment 
of the consuming public is in good 
hands and isn’t likely to go too far 
astray. 


“Business Conditions, published by Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago—July ‘53 
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Let's Be Careful! 


It is a tragic fact that 11,000 per- 
sons die every year as a result of 
fire. Still more tragic is the fact that 
at least 2,000 are children, most of 
them under five years of age. While 
the monetary losses resulting from 
the nation’s fires are at an all time 
high, and threaten this year to 
exceed 1952’s peak of $815,000,000, 
that loss is far outweighed by the 
losses resulting from death and in- 
jury. 

The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters points out that care- 
less use of matches and smoking 
materials continues to be the lead- 
ing cause of fires, and urges care 
in the use and emptying of ash 
trays, and in the disposition of 
lighted matches and cigarettes. One 
unqualified rule: Never smoke in 
bed! 


STOP FIRES 
— 7 AA A ae A 





FIRE PREVENTION WEEK -OCTOBER 4-16 
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Philanthropy in Banking” 


The greatly enlarged philanthropic activity of individuals and 


corporations has opened a new field of service in which the 


banks of the country may engage with profit to themselves and 


benefit to the donor, the donee and to society in general. , 


By CRAIG R. SMITH 
Assistant Vice President, The Hanover Bank, New York, N. Y. 


Bank has made available to 

philanthropic institutions a 
service designed to relieve their di- 
rectors of many details of financial 
management for which they had 
neither the time, nor, in many cases, 
the necessary talent. This service 
had its inception back in the 90’s 
when the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine appointed the bank assistant 
treasurer and assigned to it the re- 
sponsibility for keeping its books 
and the custody of its investments. 
Since then, the department ‘has ex- 
panded until it now serves, in a 
similar capacity, many schools, col- 
leges, hospitals, churches, homes, 
foundations and other non-profit or- 
ganizations. 


F*: MANY YEARS The Hanover 


The duties and responsibilities 
with which the individual officers 
and directors of these institutions 
were charged, had, in many cases, 
been handled on a spare-time basis, 
with the result that many of the de- 
tails were too long neglected. Fre- 
quently, minor matters took up a 
considerable amount of time which 
might have been spent more profit- 
ably in dealing with matters of 
policy and administration. More- 
over, officers and trustees of philan- 
thropies laboring under these handi- 
caps often had great difficulty in 
keeping sufficiently informed about 
the affairs of the institution, itself, 
to discharge properly their larger 
responsibilities with reference to it. 


A second step in the growth of 
this philanthropic service occurred 
in the late 20’s with the develop- 
ment of our personal trust business. 
In discussing estate plans with our 
customers we found many who were 
interested in giving or leaving a 
part of their estate to philanthropy 
in one form or another. In our ef- 
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forts to assist these customers with 
their plans, we made a diligent 
search for information on the par- 
ticular subjects in which they had a 
special interest, but soon found 
there was no central source of such 
information in existence. 


This led to the development of 
our own Library of Philanthropic 
Information. It began with the pur- 
chase of a small private collection 
we found in Washington, D.C., to 
which we have added over the years 
a great number of books, catalogues, 
and reports of many local and na- 
tional philanthropic institutions. 
Extensive files of magazine articles 
and newspaper clippings have been 
set up, and we have assembled ma- 
terial on all phases of the subject 
from art museums to zoological 
gardens. 

This library is widely used by 
philanthropists who are seeking in- 
formation about a certain institu- 
tion or a specific field of philan- 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine as it will appear when completed about 2053. The 
Cathedral's appointment of the Hanover as assistant treasurer marked the beginning of its 
philanthropic services. 
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thropy, and by their attorneys. One 
attorney sent us a will he had 
drawn up for a client and asked us 
to check the corporate titles of the 
institutions to which the testator 
was making bequests. Of the 33 or- 
ganizations listed, 22 were incor- 
rectly designated. 

Philanthropic institutions take 
pains to keep our library supplied 
with all current information about 
themselves in which a _ potential 
giver might be interested. In turn, 
they make extensive use of the 
material in the library as a source 
of information and ideas. Their 
booklets frequently leave much to 
be desired as promotional pieces, 
and we are able to show them 
samples of well designed booklets 
and otherwise assist them in pre- 
paring their own. 

Much use is also made of our 
library’s store of information on 
philanthropic foundations estab- 
lished by individuals and corpora- 
tions. We have noted a steadily 
increasing demand for information 
on this subject, both from institu- 
tions seeking funds and from in- 
dustrial corporations, many of 
which are giving thought to the 
establishment of a foundation as a 
vehicle for distributing their own 
company benefactions. 


Engage Full-time Consultant 


With the great expansion of the 
whole field of philanthropy which 
occurred after World War II, it be- 
came increasingly clear that we 
needed someone who was thor- 
oughly qualified to advise the cus- 
tomers and friends coming to us for 
information and assistance on phil- 
anthropic problems, and who could 
devote his entire time to that task. 
To meet this need, we invited Mr. 
Charles N. Wonacott to join our 
staff as Philanthropic Consultant. 

Mr. Wonacott has had a lifetime 
of experience in philanthropic 
work. He was first identified with 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Red Cross. 
He had an active career in business 
and after that served for 17 years 
as treasurer and chief financial of- 
ficer of The Board of National Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, a 
job requiring supervision of over 
$65 million of real and personal 
property. On his retirement from 
the Board in 1948, he came with 
The Hanover Bank. 





Charles N. Wonacott, the Hanover’s Philanthropic Consultant. 


The financial services of our In- 
stitutional Department are rendered 
to philanthropic organizations on a 
fee basis, the charge being deter- 
mined by the time required to 
handle the volume of business in- 
volved. This charge is frequently 
found to be considerably less than 
the expense of maintaining a staff 
to handle the work in the institu- 
tion’s office. The advantage lies in 
the greater efficiency and respon- 
sibility made possible by specialized 
knowledge, training and experi- 
ence. 


The use of our library and con- 
sulting service is available without 
cost or obligation to customers and 
non-customers alike. But that does 
not mean that the bank is doing 
this purely as a philanthropic serv- 
ice. When a philanthropist or his 
attorney finds here precisely what 
he is seeking, he will be duly ap- 
preciative and it is not unusual for 
him to express his appreciation in 
some concrete way. In any case, we 
have gained his good will. 

The same thing holds true in the 
case of the agency executives who 
come to us daily for information 
and advice on all sorts of questions 
involving public relations, fund 
raising, or some aspect of finance. 
Good will is the common result, 
and, again, banking accounts, cus- 
todian accounts, or an appointment 



























































as assistant treasurer, may follow. 


The bank looks on this whole ef- 
fort as a long-range program which 
will build good public relations by 
establishing its leadership in a field 
covering a very broad segment of 
American life and involving some 
$50 billion of the country’s invest- 
ments. 














A Tenfold Increase 






In all of this, corporate giving 
has come to play an increasingly 
important part. Since 1936 corpora- 
tions have been permitted by law 
to deduct contributions to charity 
in a maximum amount of five per 
cent of their net profits before 
taxes. At the time the new law was 
enacted the corporate income tax 
rate was 19 per cent, and total cor- 
porate giving, according to Treasury 
Department figures, amounted to 
$30 million for the entire country. 

By 1945, corporate giving had 
reached a total of $260 million. 
Patriotic giving to the Red Cross 
and the U.S.O., together with pre- 
vailing high taxes, apparently had 
a good deal to do with this increase. 
The total of such giving, however, 
declined only about 10 per cent even 
after the war years, and in 195], 
with the reimposition of the excess 
profits tax, it was estimated at $300 
million. This is 10 times the 1936 
total, and it is believed that it will 
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We're glad 
to do some 
traveling for you! 


We are sure you'll agree that there are times in your 
commercial lending when printed information and local 
sources are not enough on which to base sound decision. 
You need up-to-date, firsthand knowledge. And, more 
often than not, you need it fast. 


This is precisely the service we can offer you because 
of the unique Divisional organization of our Commer- 
cial Department. For fifty years we have been building 
up a specialized knowledge of industry that, we believe, 
is unparalleled. And much of it is gathered in the field 
at first hand by our Divisional officers. 


Here’s how we operate: in our Commercial Depart- 
ment we have ten Divisions. Each Division is assigned 
a relatively small group of basic industries. Its officers 


do financing in those industries and only in those in- 
dustries. They acquire a specialized knowledge not just 
from analysis of statements, but by constant travel— 
seeing the plants, studying the processes, attending in- 
dustrial meetings. 

Thus when your problem arises, we’ve already done the 
traveling and have the firsthand information you seek. 


Of course, this is only one of the many correspondent 
services of The First National Bank of Chicago, though 


it is, without question, one of its most important. 


If you would like to talk over the advantages of be- 
coming a correspondent of The First, just write, wire, 
or phone. A man from The First will call on you—at 
your convenience. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forean, Vice-Chairman 


Harowp V. Amperc, Vice-President 
Gaytorp A. Freeman, Jr., Vice-President 


Homer J. Livincston, President 


Water M. Heymann, Vice-President 


Huco A. ANvERSON, / ice-President 
tHersert P. Snyper, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


October, 1953 





continue to increase, given reason- 
ably prosperous business conditions. 

The right of corporations to give 
to charitable institutions is now 
generally recognized. Some 29 states 
have passed some form of permis- 
sive legislation (including New 
York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri and California). Where no 
legislation has been enacted on the 
subject the common law rule will 
normally apply permitting corpora- 
tions to make contributions to phil- 
anthropic agencies if there is a 
clear benefit from the agencies’ ac- 
tivities to the corporation or its 
employees. The question is often 
raised whether such benefit must 
be a direct benefit or whether it can 
be an indirect one. 


Support Corporate Giving 


Some industrial leaders have 
come out strongly in public state- 
ments favoring a generous program 
of giving for their corporations. 
Henry Ford II, for instance, speaks 
of his company’s obligations as an 
industrial citizen “to support 
worthy institutions.” Indeed few 
voices are heard today against com- 
pany giving to community welfare 
organizations such as the Commu- 
nity Chest and the local hospital. 


And when it comes to educational 
grants Irving Olds, former chair- 
man of the U.S. Steel Corporation 
said in October 1951, “Every Ameri- 
can business has a direct obliga- 
tion to support the free, independ- 
ent, privately endowed colleges 
and universities of our country to 
the limit of its financial ability and 
legal authority.” Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr. of General Motors and Frank 
Abrams, of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) have been preaching 
this gospel for some years. The 
National Association of Manufact- 
urers came out in December 1951 
with a resolution adopted unanim- 
ously by its board of directors which 
declared that: “Business enterprises 
must find a way to support the 
whole educational program—effec- 
tively, regularly and now.” 

No significant Court decision had 
been helpful in defining this right 
of the corporation to give to educa- 
tion for 30 years, until a decisian 
was handed down in New Jersey 
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@Fabian Bachrach 
CRAIG R. SMITH 


recently. The case involved the 
A. P. Smith Manufacturing Com- 
pany of East Orange, New Jersey, 
whose directors voted a gift to an 
educational institution. The case 
was decided in favor of the di- 
rectors by the Superior Court and 
affirmed on June 25, 1953 by the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey. 


In his opinion Judge Stein of the 
Superior Court wrote in part, “I 
cannot conceive of any greater 
benefit to corporations in this coun- 
try than to build, and continue to 
build, respect for an adherence to 
a system of free enterprise and 
democratic government, the serious 
impairment of either of which may 
well spell the destruction of all 
corporate enterprise. Nothing that 
aids or promotes the growth and 
service of the American University 
or college in respect of the matters 
here discussed can possibly be any- 
thing short of direct benefit to every 
corporation in the land. The college 
trained men and women are a ready 
reservoir from which industry may 
draw to satisfy its need for scientific 
or executive talent.” 

This practice of corporate giving 
to education has brought new prob- 
lems to management. So long as it 
is confined to annual Community 
Chest drives, the Red Cross and the 
local hospital, there is no great 
problem. These are obviously 


worthy beneficiaries, and no cor- 
poration could be properly criticized 
for supporting them generously. 
When management goes beyond 
this point, however, it may run into 
difficulties. The president of the 





company will be under increasing 


pressure to give to all sorts of 
agencies and enterprises, good, bad 
and indifferent. The mere hearing 
and screening of these appeals for 
help might readily take a great 
deal of his time. 

Corporations faced with this kind 
of intensive pressure often end up 
by developing a clear, definitive 
policy on giving. Such a policy, 
bearing the approval of the board 
of directors, is customarily reduced 
to writing and distributed to all 
officers and branches, so that all 
requests for donations will be 
handled with courtesy, dispatch and 
uniformity. This is just good public 
relations. 

In this respect, the Community 
Chest has been of inestimable bene- 
fit to corporation executives during 
the past thirty years. Corporations 
contribute about 40 per cent of 
Community Chest budgets each 
year. The money thus included in 
a single gift is divided among many 
agencies. Imagine the situation were 
each of these agencies to come to 
the company to plead for support! 


Colleges Pool Solicitation Efforts 


This federated fund-raising tech- 
nique has now been adopted by 
many _ educational institutions. 
Twenty-six State and two regional 
associations have been formed since 
the first such association began in 
Indiana three years ago under the 
leadership of Dr. Frank H. Sparks 
of Wabash College. These are asso- 
ciations of colleges within a state 
who join together to solicit support 
from corporations. Generally they 
include only the independent liberal 
arts colleges since the universities 
and technical schools usually have 
their own well developed plans for 
seeking support. 

Funds received are usually di- 
vided among the members of the 
association by some formula which 
permits the larger institution to 
have a larger share. A_ typical 
formula is that of the Empire State 
Foundation for Liberal Arts Col- 
leges, Inc. where funds donated are 
divided among the 14 colleges in 
the association, 40 per cent in equal 
shares and 60 per cent on the basis 
of student enrollment. 

From industry’s point of view, 
these associations have the effect of 
decreasing the numbers of appeals 
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All photos show the Midland National Bank, 
Midland, Texas 


they’ve got something to talk about! 


Texas today has some of the most modern and most efficient 
banking quarters in America. The phenomenal growth of 
this great state has become a national legend. Industrial, 
agricultural and population expansion has brought about 
an acute need for new facilities in service institutions. 
Midland National’s handsome new quarters are an out- 
standing example of how progressive Texas bankers are 
“facing-up” to this need. Engineered to provide smooth 
daily routine, to step-up customer service and increase 
employee productivity . . . this modern bank is designed to 
offer better service at a greater profit for its stockholders. 


During the past five years, Bank Building Corporation has 
worked with over 40 banks in the state of Texas alone! 
Our forty years experience in this highly specialized field 
of architecture and building has given us unequalled 
knowledge of what constitutes sound banking operation. 
We are equipped to handle any phase or all of your mod- 
ernization. Large or small, your project will be engineered 
by America’s finest team of bank building specialists. 


OF AMERICA 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, Orn & Seomey Srusers 
Office in: NEW YORK, 103 Pan Avanve o ATLANTA, Waerann Union Buso. + SAN FRANCISCO, Macnanse’s Inevrrwre Bune. 
Operating sstvide continental US. as: BANK BUILDING CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL 





from colleges and providing a con- 
venient vehicle for company giving. 
The Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana, for instance, recently an- 
nounced a gift of $150,000 to the 
various college associations in the 
states in which the company does 
business. In some state associations 
it is possible for a corporation to 
designate which institutions are to 
receive its donations. 

Once a corporation gets in the 
habit of giving, the probabilities 
are that it will give more rather 
than less as time goes on. It will be 
reluctant to reduce its regular an- 
nual contribution, especially to or- 
ganizations like the Community 
Chest or the college association. 
And yet, it may find that its ability 
to give is severely impaired in a 
period of business decline, at the 
very time when the needs of these 
organizations will be greatest. 


Tax Considerations Important 


This is a very important reason 
for the increasing popularity among 
corporate givers of the charitable 
foundations as a means of handling 
contributions. By this method, funds 
may be set aside in prosperous 
years for later use, thus permitting 
a leveling off of contributions in 
good years and bad. Tax benefits 
are immediately available, even 
though the funds are not distrib- 
uted. The corporation is thereby 
relieved of the necessity for mak- 
ing hurried decisions at the year 
end, and is allowed more time for 
planning its program of giving. The 
fund itself may be made wholly 
exempt from income taxes (Section 
101 (6), Internal Revenue Code) 

Such a fund may be incorporated 
under the laws of the state or it may 
be set up by trust agreement. If it 
is incorporated, the bank can act 
as depositary for its cash resources 
and as custodian of its investments. 
It can also act as assistant treasurer 
of the corporation, keeping its 
books and rendering statements 
periodically to the directors of the 
fund. 

If the fund is set up as a trust, 
the bank can be corporate trustee, 
in which capacity it would serve 

_with the personal trustees and 

;furnish the same financial services 
*ef depositary, custodian and book- 
“keeper as in the case of the corpora- 
tion. 
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Widely used by both philanthropists and philanthropic institutions is this Library of 
Philanthropic Information, which began in the late 20's with the purchase of a small private 
collection found in Washington, D. C. 


In May I attended a conference at 
Hershey, Pennsylvania sponsored 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board of the Council of Execu- 
tives on Corporate Donations. This 
group of some 25 men representing 
many of the largest corporations in 
the country, met for three days to 
exchange information and ideas on 
the whole subject of company con- 
tributions to education. 


Realize Importance of Education 


Such meetings give ample evid- 
ence of corporate awareness of the 
‘importance of education to the sur- 
vival of freedom in America. There 
is increasing realization in corporate 
circles that contributions to educa- 
tional institutions will help to main- 
tain their vitality and insure their 
dedication to the nation’s service. 
That is our reason for believing that 
corporate philanthropy will con- 
tinue to grow. 


Notwithstanding this increased 
giving, rising costs of operation, low 
interest rates on invested funds, and 
more intense competition for the 
donor’s dollar, are making it in- 
creasingly difficult for many worthy 
institutions to raise enough money 
to carry on their enterprises. 

Many of the executives and di- 
rectors of these agencies are able, 
devoted men in their own field, but 


they are ill equipped by experience 
and temperament to solicit funds. 
In the course of our interviews with 
leaders in education and welfare 
work, we find many who have lit- 
tle knowledge of good public rela- 
tions. Their first thought, when a 
substantial amount of funds is 
needed, is to find some foundation 
which will relieve them of their 
financial burden. They must be 
brought to a realization of the fact 
that the only sound basis for a fund- 
raising effort is a good public rela- 
tions program, designed and carried 
out as a regular day-by-day, year- 
after-year procedure. 


A New Field Opens 


With his knowledge of commu- 
nity affairs, his position as financial 
adviser to many individuals and 
corporations, the banker is in a 
unique position to serve both the 
many institutions seeking philan- 
thropic assistance and the individ- 
uals and corporations who are al- 
ready rendering such assistance or 
are planning to do so. It is a field in 
which the banker is eminently 
competent to exercise the qualities 
of leadership which characterize his 
activities in every other phase of 
community endeavor. 
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sound, working 


collateral 


® The first Farmall all-purpose tractor 
put farming on an amazingly efficient 
basis. Today’s farmer certainly finds the 
Farmall an essential help. He’s called on 
to produce more and more food and fiber 
to feed and clothe more and more people. 
He’s asked to accomplish this in the face 
rience of farm income which is down 6%*. In 
funds. order to buy the equipment he needs— 
rs with 
velfard such as the Farmall—the farmer needs 
ve lit- financial help. 


¢ rela- The IH Income Purchase Plan of Sell- 
yhen a ; ; Ss 
ing is sound and practical. Now em- 
nds is : 
dation ployed by most IH farm equipment deal- 
. their ers, it forms the basis for a sound, prac- 
ust be tical plan for the repayment of farm 
he fact equipment loans. It can mean profitable 
a fund- business for your bank. Your local IH 
c rela- dealer can give you complete informa- 
carried tion about the plan. Why not see him 
» year today ? 
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Warren Village, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“A few experts are beginning to emerge—among them bankers." 


Sound Shopping Centers Are Planned! 


Only a deep analysis of all the factors involved can assure that the newly developed 
community shopping center will prove to be economically sound. Mere ownership of 
real estate, combined with rule-of-thumb reasoning, is not enough. 


ITH TWO HUNDRED planned 
W community shopping cen- 

ters now in_ operation 
throughout the country and with 
the prospect of there being about 
two thousand within another year, 
commercial and mortgage bankers 
are making some close studies. of 
the unusual consideration involved 
in their financing. 

The rapid changes in living habits 
since the war, the trend toward the 
decentralization of large cities, the 
development of better roads, and 
the constant increase of motorcar 
ownership have created a definite 
need for these conveniently located 
shopping areas on the outskirts of 
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By PHIL HANNA 


Financial Columnist, Chicago Daily News 


our larger cities. Industrial develop- 
ers, ever alert for new fields to 
invade, have been but a short step 
behind the residential developers in 
staking out their claims in this new 
bonanza. 

Chain Store Age, a leading pub- 
lication in that field, in a recent 
issue made a broad and thorough 
study of the entire shopping center 
picture. The conclusion drawn is 
that the planned shopping center is 
becoming, if it has not already be- 
come, a major factor in our na- 
tional retail set up. Before long 
every important suburban area in 
the country will be served by one 
or more shopping centers of greater 
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or lesser magnitude. The develop- 
ment has progressed far enough to 
require the serious attention of 
every commercial as well as mort- 
gage banker. 

The earliest of the planned shop- 
ping centers were erected without 
the benefit of any established rules 
to govern the selection of the site, 
the ideal type of structure, the 
drawing area, or even the most de- 
sirable lines of retailers to be 
solicited as tenants. Now, with 
some experience, both good and un- 
fortunate, behind them, those de- 
velopers interested in this field 
have evolved a number of checklists 
which should remove a large degree 
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North... South... East...West... 


NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS are best 


* backed by America’s greatest world-wide bank 
* accepted like cash * extra profits for you! 
* refunded if lost or stolen * satisfied customers! 


Write for complete details and free 
advertising and display material. 


You keep ALL the selling commission—% of 1% 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Bivsl in World-Wide Banking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ba J “On the average our bank 
ww handles less than 1,200 
items per day” 


Because 
Requirements 


245% 


— © 
NNiveRSPA® 


SRE CORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking routines 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 





‘Our transit department 
alone handles over 8,000 
items per day” 


l @}no one microfilmer can be 


called the ‘“‘most economical’’ 
for every bank; 


Recordak, in recognizing the fact that the ideal micro- 
filmer for one bank could be an unwise investment for 
another, has designed a versatile line of microfilmers with 
all banks and all budgets in mind. 

Large bank, Community bank . . . or any bank in 
between—it doesn’t matter. You’re sure to find a Recordak 
Microfilmer “just right” for your requirements. One that 
has all the features and refinements you can use profit- 
ably in your bank; one that will give you all the advan- 
tages, all the savings of modern microfilming at lowest cost. 


4 4 4 


Look at the Recordak lineup now . . . then call in your 
local Recordak representative. He’ll give you the com- 
plete side-by-side picture . . . show you how banks with 
requirements comparable to yours choose equipment and 
operate most economically. Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Note: Versatile line of film readers available at extra cost, 





The initial business and the bulk of the business subsequently done 
by the occupants of a new shopping center is going to be business taken 


away from some other competing trading area. 


And, by the same law 


of the retail jungle, it can be again taken away by another merchant.” 


of the gambling element from fu- 
ture ventures. 

Before a banker can become in- 
volved in the risk of the millions 
of dollars required for the construc- 
tion of a shopping center of any size 
he must be sure that the center 
will develop enough business to 
enable the retailers who occupy it 
to pay the kind of rents required 
to make the investment a paying 
proposition. And by the same token, 
no retailer can afford to obligate 
himself to pay that kind of rent 
unless he can be sure his store will 
get its full share of the business the 
center attracts. 


As in any other new field a few 
experts are beginning to emerge. 
Among them bankers. Commercial 
and mortgage bankers who have 
become interested in various 
planned shopping centers have 
quickly discovered that the prob- 
lems are quite different from those 
encountered in ordinary financing 
for retail construction. 

One mortgage banking firm which 
has. become interested in a number 
of planned shopping centers in vari- 
ous parts of the country is The Re- 
public Realty Mortgage Co. of Chi- 
cago. F. Z. Gifford, the company’s 
president, states that they have 
not only taken care of the interim 
financing for several of the develop- 
ments, but have done a considerable 
amount of permanent financing as 
well. He says the investment is 
found very satisfactory by per- 
manent investors and that they like 
such commitments very much. 

Their first consideration, Mr. Gif- 
ford says, is of the experience of the 
developers and the architect.. The 
second is a close investigation of 
the proposed site. They check such 
factors as the traffic, nearby resi- 
dential areas, potential residential 
development, and the location in 
relation to competing shopping sec- 
tions. 

A very important factor, Mr. Gif- 
ford adds, is the relation of the 
size of the proposed units of a 
shopping center to the anticipated 
traffic. Units created that will be too 
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small if traffic becomes heavy, are 
wasteful, while units that are too 
large will soon find the tenants un- 
able to keep up the rent. It is the 
rule of this company to have a care- 
ful study made by independent 
analysts. 

One such analyst is the Real 
Estate Research Corporation. This 
firm has made many of the pre- 
liminary studies on proposed shop- 
ping centers for developers, bank- 
ers and insurance companies, as 
well as for large retailers who have 
considered participation in these 
ventures. James C. Downs, ZJr., 
president of the Real Estate Re- 
search Corporation, cites first that 
“the world’s worst reason” for con- 
structing a shopping center is the 
mere ownership of a piece of avail- 
able land. 


Create Little New Business 


A few of the early centers came to 
quick grief because they were 
rushed into being by rule-of-thumb 
reasoning. Nor does the fact that 
land is available at the intersection 
of two highways constitute sufficient 
motive. The analysis has to go much 
deeper than this. The prime object 
of setting up a new center is to do 
more business per retail unit 
through more attractive displays, 
more variety of offerings. But the 
first thing to realize, cautions Mr. 
Downs, is the fact that apart from 
added impulsive buying, there is 
very little new business to be 
created. 

The business done by the oc- 
cupants of-a new shopping center 
is going to be business taken away 
from some other competing trading 
area. And, by the same law of the 
retail jungle, it can be again taken 
away by another merchant. Conse- 
quently it is extremely wise to study 
the broad trading area with a view 
to the business that can be de- 
veloped as well as possible future 
competition. 

Retailers of convenience goods, 
such as food, drugs, hardware and 
the like are almost certain of initial 
success in an area with a growing 
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population where new _ shopping 
habits automatically have to be 
formed. Shoppers goods, however, 
can either serve to broaden the 
trading area for all of the merchants 
of a new shopping center or, if the 
unit offering shoppers goods is not 
well known and of high repute it 
can come to an unhappy end. All 
of which factors are important in 
the extreme to the investor. 


An architect who further stresses 
the importance of adequate market 
analysis is Sidney H. Morris, of 
Sidney H. Morris and Associates, 
Chicago. Morris has had consider- 
able experience in the somewhat 
new field of planned shopping cen- 
ters. His firm designed Lincoln Vil- 
lage in Chicago, Warren Village in 
Cleveland, Brainard Center in 
Chattanooga and a center in Gulf- 
port, Miss. Also under construction 
and on Morris’ drawing boards are 
centers in such cities as Cleveland, 
Memphis, North Platte, Neb., Cedar 
Rapids, Indianapolis, Baton Rouge, 
as well as others. 

Says Morris, “One doesn’t just put 
up a building or a group of build- 
ings. You have to plan a coordinated 
project. Having selected the loca- 
tion, after exhaustive study of all 
factors, the architect must create 
a balance between the individual 
stores. The stores should be prop- 
erly located in relation to each other 
to assure the maximum traffic for 
each of them.” 


As part of their survey of the 
field, Chain Store Age found more 
than forty different lines of business 
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INSTANTLY ACCEPTED... 


with no questions asked! 


“I! hate to let you down—but you must learn 
to carry American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


Wherever you go, you discover that American 
Express Travelers Cheques are at an all-time 
high in popularity. 

Here’s why: More than 60 years of service, 
backed by vigorous national advertising and 
promotion, have made American Express 
Travelers Cheques the most widely accepted 
cheques in the world . . . instantly recognized 
and accepted in a million places. 


This universal acceptability, plus the advan- 
tage of American Express service the world 
over, brings to your bank a double bonus 
of good will. 

Your customers rely on you for financial 
service when they travel. They want the safe, 
convenient service they enjoy in your bank. 
So offer them American Express Travelers 
Cheques — and make our service yours! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


The first choice of travelers the world over! 


October, 1953 





Gulfport (Miss.) Shopping Center. 


occupying the 43 centers they spot 
checked. Architect Morris says that 
a properly balanced center should 
have two super markets, a variety 
store, and a drug store as basic 
elements. As a center gets larger, he 
adds, it should include a junior de- 
partment store, a hardware store, 
and shoe, apparel, gift, hosiery, 
jewelry and kiddie shops. 

Most important in locating the 
stores, he says, is that the super 
markets must be placed near the 
heart of a development. These food 
stores are visited two or three times 
a week by the shoppers and they 
are generators of traffic for the 
other stores in the center. 

Of greatest importance to the 
suecess of a center, which is fortu- 
nate enough to have one as an oc- 
cupant, is the department store. It 
ranks in all surveys as the major 
traffic puller of all the stores. It 
would seem that an architect for 
planned shopping centers must be 
an economic planner and a mer- 
chandising engineer as well. 

A few typical financing arrange- 
ments are illustrated with these ex- 
amples: Lincoln Village, on the 
northwest outskirts of Chicago, had 
its construction financed in part by 
the original owner and partly with 
funds advanced by a local com- 
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mercial bank to a point where the 
project was sold to new owners. 
Then it was refinanced through an 
insurance company. 

For the construction of Warren 
Village in Cleveland, Ohio, the 
owners received a firm commitment 
in the form of a construction loan 
from an insurance company. The 
funds were paid out every month on 
the architects’ certificate during the 
construction. No intermediary 
banking agency was necessary on 
this particular project. 

On the Brainard Center Project 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., a mortgage 
commitment was received from an 
eastern insurance company. On the 
strength of this commitment a 
banking institution loaned con- 
struction funds until the project was 
completed. The mortgage then was 
placed, the bank loan repaid, and 
the mortgage continues to be held 
by the insurance company. In vari- 
ous cases interest rates on interim 
loans ranged from 2% to 4 per cent, 
an average for the permanent loans 
being about 3% per cent. 

The diversification offered to the 
investor by different types of busi- 
nesses which occupy planned shop- 
ping centers offers some measure of 
safety. The obvious need for new 


Diversification offers some measure of safety. 


integrated shopping facilities re- 
sulting from the rapid growth of 
population and buying power in 
outlying areas creates a situation in 
which it behooves local banks to 
find out as much as possible about 
the trend toward a radical change 
in the nation’s retail buying habits. 


Some of the insurance companies 
who are interested at present in the 
development of planned suburban 
shopping centers in various parts 
of the country are Connecticut Mu- 


tual, Teachers, New York Life, 
Western and Southern, Equitable, 
and Prudential. 


Everybody seems to agree that 
the planned shopping center is here 
to stay and that the ideal financing 
arrangement is interim financing by 
local banks with permanent financ- 
ing by insurance companies. The 
approval of local banks plays such 
an important part in the considera- 
tion by long term investors of par- 
ticipation in the financing of these 
local projects, that it can be as- 
sumed that loan officers will hear 
much more about shopping centers 
in the very near future. 


Two thousand of these million 
dollar enterprises, to come within 
the period of a year, adds up to a 
lot of money. 
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While the city sleeps- 
Our night force speeds your cash items 
at the Continental Illinois Bank 


HESE people know how important time 
can be to you and to your customers. 
That's why they turn their days upside down, 
going to work when you are going home. 
Long after Chicago is dark this fast, capa- 
ble group picks up your cash letters from 
Lock Box H at the post office across Clark 


Street. Your items are processed immedi- 
ately and speeded on their way to save you 
perhaps a full day on availability of funds. 

Day and night handling of all items at 
Continental Illinois is your assurance that 
your checks are on their way in the shortest 
possible time. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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What Shey ive Saying eas 


THE FACTS 


The current New England Letter 
(the First National of Boston) hits 
back—with some figures—at those 
who’ve been saying that the recent 
rise in interest rates was brought 
about to give bankers and other 
lenders exorbitant profits at the 
expense of borrowers. 


Just who are the principal 
debtors? Says the letter: Besides 
the Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments, they are the corporations, 
railroads, and utilities. “Total debt 
of all non-financial corporations in 
this country as of Dec. 31, 1952, ac- 
cording to the SEC, was 167 billion 
dollars as against credits of 120 bil- 
lion dollars. In other words, these 
corporations owed 47 billion dollars 
more than was owed to them. 

“It is true that many individuals 
also are debtors, but, in the aggre- 
gate, credits for individual accounts 
exceed debts by nearly four to one.” 

How about the banks? Well, says 
the FNB of Boston’s letter, “the 
average interest received by banks 
in leading cities is currently around 
3.73 per cent, or 36 per cent below 
1929, whereas during the period 
there was a gain of 77 per cent in 
commodity prices and of 213 per 
cent in hourly wage rates.” 


Who, then, does gain? “The rise 
in money rates,” says the letter, “is 
partial compensation to. . . 67 mil- 
lion savings depositors, 88 million 
holders of life insurance policies, 10 
million beneficiaries of private pen- 
sion funds, and all other persons 
dependent upon fixed income.” 


AFRAID OF COMPETITION? 
“The United States,” said Eugene 


Black, World Bank president, ‘‘can . 


hardly reconcile her position as the 
giant of the world economy with 
the fear of foreign competition 
which is implied, and is indeed ex- 
pressed, in the maintenance of high 
trade barriers and other restrictions 
against foreign goods. The conse- 
quences of these restrictions is to 
deprive foreign countries of the 
opportunity of earning dollars with 
which to purchase American goods 
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and to service American capital. 

“These barriers make the world, 
including the United States, poorer 
than it would be if foreign products 
had easier access to the American 
market.” 

World-banker Black made this 
plea for lower U.S. trade bars in a 
talk to the boards of governors of 
the International Bank and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. Just 
before, President Eisenhower and 
Treasury Boss Humphrey had 
pledged the Government’s support 
of “the great objectives of these two 
institutions.” 


THE COMING DEBATE 


Says the current Guaranty Sur- 
vey about the farm battle in the 
next session of Congress: “It seems 
to be generally conceded that some 
system of price supports will be 
maintained. The real issue in the 
coming debate will probably be be- 
tween fixed and flexible supports.” 

Commenting on the wheat farm- 
ers’ recent acceptance of marketing 
quotas on the 1954 crop, the Guar- 
anty Trust’s report says: They “did 
what individual members of any 
large economic group would prob- 
ably do if given the opportunity. 
They voted for the maximum im- 
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mediate cash income for themselves. © 

“The wheat growers were not © 
judging the wisdom or unwisdom of © 
a governmental policy or its rela- 
tion to their long-run welfare. They 
were not choosing between fixed © 
and flexible supports, or even be- 
tween fixed supports and no sup- 
ports at all as a long-term proposi- 
tion.” 


FISCAL SEMANTICS 


Said A. Dennis Landry, president 
of the Louisiana Bankers Associa- 
tion and president of the FNB of 
Lafayette, recently: “I believe we 
should change our thinking to use 
the term ‘sound money’ policies in- 
stead of ‘hard money’ policies.” 


Why? Because, he said, “present 
conditions are not the result of any 
active steps to raise interest rates, 
but reflect a discontinuance or mod- 
ification of measures designed to 
keep interest rates below their 
natural level.” 


THE THREE BEARS 


Economist Edwin Nourse to the 
correspondent bankers of the Mem- 
phis Clearing House Association: 


“I think that most people will 
agree that after 12 years of war and 
postwar boom, we have an economic 
bear by the tail. .. . Some think we 
have a Big Papa Bear by the tail. 
Some think it is only a Mama Bear. 
Some think it is only a Little Baby 
Bear.” 


INTERNATIONA 


WORLD BANK DELEGATES HUMPHREY, BLACK, ABBOTT 
... “These restrictions make the world poorer” 
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H. EARL COOK 
. . . banks in fine shape 


REPORT TO CONGRESS 


“Bank assets appear to be in fine 
shape,” FDIC Chairman Earl Cook 
told Congress recently, “and bank 
depositors have confidence that 
wholesale bank failures are a thing 
of the past. 

“In this atmosphere,” he said, 
“there is no reason why the next 20 
years of banking should not be as 
progressive as the 20 years just gone 
by.” 

FDIC’s mid-year figures reveal 
that deposits and assets of all in- 
sured banks both increased 3 per 
cent during the year ended June 30, 
1953. The capital ratio of insured 
commercial banks jumped to 7.2 per 
cent. 


BANKERS IN GOVERNMENT 

Said retiring ABA President W. 
Harold Brenton (State Bank of Des 
Moines) at the association’s Wash- 
ington convention: 

“Much comment is heard these 
days about the prominence of bank- 
ers in this new Administration as 
though it were an unusual circum- 
stance. Critics fail to mention that 
more bankers served the Govern- 
ment during each of the two im- 
mediate past Administrations than 
during any other administration. 

“History is studded with the 
names of men from banking who 
have served their country unselfish- 
ly. Much of the criticism of bankers 
in Government is made by those 
who fail to realize that many of our 
problems in Government are fi- 
nancial and it is logical to call on 
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W. HAROLD BRENTON 
. . . logical appointments 


those who have made a success in 
the field of finance.” 


A GRAND OPPORTUNITY 


Says Marcus Nadler, consulting 
economist to the Hanover, in his 
The Changing American Economy: 


“The dynamic character of the 
economy and the basic social and 
economic changes that have taken 
place during the past two decades, 
plus Government intervention 
through fiscal and credit» measures, 
will prevent a serious recession. 
Still the weaknesses that have de- 
veloped indicate a readjustment. 
Its magnitude and duration will de- 
pend on how fast the weaknesses, 
and particularly the rigidity of 


DR. ARTHUR A. SMITH 
. a potent instrument 


DR. MARCUS NADLER 
.. @ readjustment indicated 


costs, can be rectified and how 
promptly the Government acts. 
“The world at large is in a period 
of transition. If during this period 
the countries of the free world, and 
particularly the United States, can 
avoid a serious business decline and 
large-scale unemployment, it will 
constitute an epoch-making event 
which would strengthen the free 
nations and deal a death blow to 
Communistic propaganda that the 
capitalistic system is moribund.” 


ECONOMIC HYPOCHONDRIACS 


Said Dr. Arthur A. Smith, First 
National in Dallas economist, to the 
bank’s directors at their September 
meeting: “The United States is now 
suffering from a serious case of busi- 
ness hypochondria and is conjuring 
up imaginary economic ailments to 
the point where we can scare our- 
selves sick. 

“Is there any reason to believe 
that the Republicans are any less 
eager for the country to remain 
prosperous than the Democrats? I 
can find none,” he said. “This time 
you will see every effort extended 
to prevent a depression before it 
has had time to get serious. 

“Another thing that the economic 
hypochondriacs should not overlook 
is the temper of the American peo- 
ple. The people have changed their 
minds about the role of Government 
in the past 25 years. They have 
learned that the ballot box is a 
potent instrument. 
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Do We Want a Shorter Work Week? 


The author holds that the banking needs of the public can be fully met only 
by a bank that is open for business when those needs are present; that cur- 
tailed availability means curtailed use of the bank's services; and that cur- 

tailed services can.only result in a curtailment of benefits to all concerned. \ 


By C. W. FISHBAUGH 


Assistant Cashier, Security Trust & Savings Bank, Shenandoah, Ia. 


pioneer the 54-day week. 

Then, with the passing of time, 
Saturdays in our large financial 
centers became steadily less active. 
It was only natural that the banks 
serving those centers should adopt 
the stride thus set for them; Satur- 
day closing followed. 

Now the 5-day-week trend is ad- 
vancing into the rural areas and the 
small-towns. Here the change may 
not be so natural. 


|‘ YEARS AGO banks helped 


The reason most frequently heard 
has a good deal to say about the 
necessity for competing with other 
employers for manpower. This rea- 
son has never struck me as being 
particularly valid. Many bankers 
have met the problem thus pre- 
sented by staggering their working 
hours in such a way sas to provide 
their customers with banking serv- 
ices when it suited their convenience 
to use them, notwithstanding a cur- 
tailed work week. Others simply 
made the jobs within their banks 
sufficiently attractive in other ways 
to meet the needs of their respective 
situations. 


There is a segment of banking 
opinion that holds to the view that 
it is the business and function of 
banks to serve their public when it: 
reasonably wants to be served, and 
I share that view. I know that it is 
an unpopular one, but that doesn’t 
make it unsound. On the contrary, 
the view that’‘every hour that can 
somehow be lopped off the bank 
work-week is just that much to the 
good, is unsound in the extreme. 


Many of us can remember when 
banks opened at seven o’clock and 
closed at four, with much business 
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being done on Saturday nights. At 
that time we had around six sure 
holidays a year, and some of these 
were holidays in name only. For the 
most part, they simply presented an 
opportunity to do odd jobs, includ- 
ing dusting and cleaning, for which 
no time could be found when the 
bank was open for business. 


Not All Gain 


Then came real progress! We 
started to open at eight o’clock! Our 
customers so readily adapted to that 
opening hour that we decided to 
try moving it up to nine o’clock, and 
that worked. About this time we 
quit opening the bank on Saturday 
nights and a little later we adopted 


the three o’clock closing hour. We 
were also making progress in the 
matter of holidays; we had just 
about doubled them. The general 
feeling about it was that this was all 
gain; we had cut down on the num- 
ber of working hours and “no one 
was hurt.” 

But could we be sure that there 
weren’t at least a few offsetting 
losses? Might we not have done 
better to direct a little more time 
and effort to meeting the challenge 
offered by the finance companies 
which were then starting to dot the 
country? Would competitive gov- 
ernment lending agencies have 
grown to the magnitude they later 
came to assume if bankers had de- 


A typical view of Saturday's steady flow of customers. 
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P Harnenertnill Ledger 


HERE ARE 4 GOOD REASONS: 


]. EASIER ON THE EYES. The low-gloss finish of 
Hammermill Ledger speeds work and helps 
eliminate errors because it reduces eyestrain. 
It comes in a restful shade of white as well as 
quiet shades of buff and green tint. 


2. BETTER FOR TYPING AND WRITING. Two spe- 
cialized surface finishes make Hammermill 
Ledger superior for typing and pen work as 
well as machine posting. (The latter is identi- 
fied by the watermark “Posting Finish.’’) 
Hammermill Ledger takes pen writing with- 
out feathering; typing and bookkeeping ma- 
chine entries are sharp and clear. 


3. BETTER FOR RULING AND PRINTING. The firm, 
evenly formed surface of Hammermill Ledger 
permits accurate registration in form ruling 
and makes clean, pleasing printing easier to 
obtain on every job. 





4. STANDS UP UNDER REPEATED HANDLING... 
keeps its fine appearance for years. That’s be- 
cause Hammermill Ledger has a special fiber 
treatment for durability, greater strength, 
stiffness and snap. 
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YOUR ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT will turn out its best 
work — rapidly and with fewer errors—when you standardize on 
Hammermill Ledger paper. 

Thousands of American business firms, large and small, have 
found that Hammermill Ledger combines exceptional strength 
and endurance with unusual economy in paper cost. Its 4 out- 
standing features—non-glare finish, firm surface, splendid tex- 
ture, and rugged durability—assure you of the same exceptional 
performance. And it is made by the makers of Hammermil! Bond. 


* w * 


You can obtain business printing on Hammermill 
Ledger wherever you see this shield on a printer's 
window. Let it be your guide to printing satisfaction. 
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LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK...IT IS YOUR GUIDE TO QUALITY PAPER 





voted more time and effort to solv- 
ing the problems of the agricultural 
borrower and less to the demands 
for shorter hours? 

The fact that we were making 
money was taken as a positive indi- 
cation that we were, generally 
speaking, moving in the right direc- 
tion. We rationalized somewhat to 
the effect that we were getting the 
good business, and that the finance 
companies and the government were 
welcome to the rest. We have since 
learned the hard way what a little 
study and forethought would have 
shown us in the first place—that 
business is where you find it. There 
can be little doubt that much of the 
growth and progress of finance com- 
panies and government lending 
agencies has been won by default on 
our part. The demand which 
brought them into being and caused 
them to flourish has been, in con- 
siderable part, of our own making. 


It seems to me to be a funda- 
mental error of our times that we 
reckon social gains to the extent 
that we do in terms of the reduc- 
tion we have been able to achieve 
in the number of hours we have to 
work. This is not to say, of course, 


that what has been accomplished by 
the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery in mines, factories and 
banks, and on our farms, should be 
regarded as anything but solid social 


gain. Back-breaking labor and 
physical fatigue that destroys health 
and shortens lives is one thing. 
Congenial employment, in a pleas- 
ant environment, with interesting 
and challenging work, and un- 
limited opportunity for advance- 
ment, is something quite different. 


Social Gains? 


So it seems appropriate to con- 
sider, as far as bank employees are 
concerned, what might be done 
about achieving social gains aside 
from those directly related to the 
number of hours spent on the job. 
To make them want to work; to 
cause them to derive their greatest 
satisfaction from a job well done; 
to fill them with a desire to serve; 
these are social gains in comparison 
with which a mere shorter work 
week looks very anemic indeed. 

If, in fact, a shorter work week 
actually adds up to a social gain, 
at precisely what point does it cease 
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Teller Owen and the author. Miss Owen and her associates would rather have the bank 
remain open on Saturdays than have to ‘make it up" on Monday. 


to do so? At five days? At 4? At 3? 
There’s no denying a very direct re- 
lationship between work performed 
and services rendered, and until the 
public’s need for banking services 
of every kind is fully met, there 
can be no positive assurance that 
the purported gain isn’t actually a 
loss. 

Shortened bank hours may, with 
some reason, be likened to cheap- 
ened dollars. The less we’re willing 
to do for the public, the less we’re 
worth. And a willingness circum- 
scribed by a severe limitation upon 
the number of hours our services 
are available to the public, is a will- 
ingness curtailed. Nevertheless, 


Ode to Work 


Hardly a man is now alive 
Who wants to work from eight to five 


And soon you will go far to seek 
The victim of a five-day week. 


This trend, in one who loves his langour 
Arouses anything but anger. 


| would applaud a plan which neatly 
Cut out the need for work completely 


There's just one little point that gnaws 
Upon my mind and gives me pause: 
When all of us are paid to lay off— 
What turns the wheel which powers 
the pay-off? 


—trom Equitable Echoes, published 
by The Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 


shortened hours seem to pay off as a 
means of compressing the absolutely 
essential volume of work into a 
minimum number of hours, and the | 
temptation to continue the process 7) 


is ever present. It must be resisted Wy 


if banks are to retain their present @ 


position in the economic life of their 7 i 


respective communities. The finance 
companies and government lending 
agencies previously mentioned, the 7 
Postal Savings Departments, sav- 
ings and loan associations and safe 
deposit companies are more than 
willing to take over where we leave 
off. , 


Time was when most country 
banks wrote insurance, handled real 
estate, did income tax work, and 
rendered a variety of other services. 
Many still do these things, but the 
percentage is steadily dropping. It 
may be successfully argued that that 
is as it should be, but the fact re- 
mains that a lot of banks no longer 
engage in these activities, and that 
in relinquishing them they have lost 
a source of profit and an opportu- 
nity for service. 


This slipping away of sidelines 
is precisely the opposite of the 
trends which have become estab- 
lished in other lines of business. 
Everywhere that merchandising is 
done, there can be observed a strong 

(Continued on page 30) ; 
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In Dank design in 50 vears 


urn the page—read about this new Mosler devel pment. 
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THE NEW 


CENTURY-LO 


BANK VAULT DOOR 


It’s not just the modern, massive beauty of this new 
Mosler bank vault door that makes you take a quick 
breath. 


It’s the fact that you recognize it as a reflection, in glisten- 
ing steel, of your own vision. . . of your own bold, 


forward-looking concept of modern banking and the 
modern banking office. 

You sense that here is a new starting point for the 
modernization and expansion plans of your bank—any 
bank. The symbol of the bank of tomorrow. 


&% Mosler Safe “” 


MOSLER BEAUTY IS FUNCTIONAL BEAUTY in this new Mosler Cen- 
tury-10 Bank Vault Door. Its magnificent, modern design was the 
combined work of famed industrial designer Henry Dreyfuss and 
Mosler engineers. No detail was overlooked to make its ease and 
security of operation as outstanding as its appearance. Incorporated 
are all the virtually impregnable protective features that have made 
Mosler the overwhelming choice of leading banks throughout the world. 


Werld’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Ft. Knox and the famous vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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inclination to broaden the base of 
service, hence of profit. Diversity 
makes for stability, and the greater 
the volume over which fixed costs 
can be spread, the smaller the costs 
per unit of volume. 

It does appear, at first glance, to 
make sense to say that banks should 
confine themselves to the receiving 
of deposits, the lending of money 
and the operation of a safe deposit 
business. But it seems to me to 
make better sense to insist that it is 
the business of the bank to take 
eare of the banking and financial 
needs of the customer, whatever 
they may be. Each of the services 
offered is an invitation to a con- 
siderable segment of the public to 
come in and do business. It is an- 
other point of exposure, and, cor- 
rectly used, can lead to contacts 
which will yield large benefits to the 
institution as a whole. 


Availability Affects Value 


Service charges are, by common 
consent, a major source of customer 
irritation. Customer dissatisfaction 
on this score can only result from a 
feeling that the service isn’t worth 
the charge. We go to considerable 
pains in our endeavors to explain 
and justify these charges, but it 
might be more to the point to see 
what we can do about improving 
the value of our services. There can 
be no question but that the number 
of hours in the course of the week 
that these services are available, 
and the extent to which those hours 
are adapted to the convenience of 
the customer, has considerable 
bearing on the value of the services 
in question. 

Who wanjs to close? The officers 
say it is the employees, and vice 
versa. However that may be, the 
officers make the decisions and the 
responsibility is theirs. If they find 
it necessary to shorten the -work 
week in deference to the demands 
of their employees, it may well be 
because the bank has fallen short in 
some other detail of its relations 
with its. personnel. .The truth of the 
matter probably is that bank em- 
ployees in general aren’t nearly as 
interested in obtaining a few more 
hours of leisure as they are in get- 
ting a little more money. I can cite 
in support of this statement, the 
case of two bank employees in otir 
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area who have gone into other 
work in order to avail themselves 
of greater pay for longer hours. 

It is said that the 40-hour week 
is difficult for banks to manage on 
anything other than a 5-day basis. 
Adaptation to the 40-hour week, 
when it was first established, did 
present some problems, but they 
were solved, for the most part, by 
the introduction of increased 
mechanization and otherwise im- 
proving methods and procedures. 
The result is that a bank might 
readily be open to the public six 
full days (from 9:00 to 3.00) each 
week without violating the 40-hour 
limit. The employee, for instance, 
who comes to work at 8:30 and quits 
at 4:00, with an hour off for lunch, 
would have a 64-hour day, and six 
of them would add up to 39 hours, 
leaving one hour which might be 
used for adjustment purposes. 
Hence, the 40-hour week does not 
necessitate a week of 5 or 5% days. 

It is also argued that adoption of 
the shorter work week is merely a 
matter of keeping in step with the 





times. It is pointed out that many | 


business offices and state and fed- 
eral agencies are successfully 
operating on a 5-day basis, and that 
banks should be able to do as well. 
They lose sight, however, of one 
important difference between banks 
on the one hand, and insurance and 
similar businesses on the other. 
Banks do a preponderance of their 
business across their counters and 
desks, whereas an .important 
amount of other institutional busi- 
ness is conducted by mail and the 
various other means of communica- 
tion. 

Banking by mail has become an 
increasingly prevalent practice, but 
banking as a general proposition 
can be satisfactorily conducted only 
on a person-to-person basis. *Par- 
ticularly is this true of those rela- 
tionships ‘between banker and 
customer that make for enduring 
confidence and loyalty. If there is 
one thing which, more than any 
other, is going to restrain the gov- 
ernment’s encroachments in _ the 


field of business, it is the public’s 
insistence upon good service and the 


a 


“. 2» you ore quite likely to find it is equipped with lights.” Customer Dale Spears is pre- 
pared to do his work when it needs doing. 
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At this booth in New York’s 
Grand Central Station, one of the 
world’s most valuable commodi- 
ties is to be had for the asking: 
information. : 4 

Here fourteen clerks answer a 
daily average of 7,000 questions 
asked by travelers en route to and 
from every State in the Union. 

Making the right connection in 
New York is essential for the out- 
of-town traveler. And the right 
connection in New York is essen- 
tial for the out-of-town banker, 
too. For like the traveler, the out- 
of-town banker needs accurate 
information, and frequently he 
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needs it in a hurry. 

He may be a banker in Texas, 
who needs information about im- 
port and exchange regulations in 
foreign cotton markets. 

Or he may bea banker in Maine, 
who needs information about a 
business concern in West Virginia 
(or perhaps West Germany). 

Or he may be a banker in 
Arizona who needs information 
concerning his bank’s investment 
portfolio. 

One reason why Chase National 
does more business with corre- 
spondent banks than any other 
bank in the country is because 


Chase is geared to give prompt 
and personal attention to these 
and a thousand-and-one other 
requests for information from 
bankers all over the country. 

Why don’t you talk to the people 
at Chase? 


THE 


Chase 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nossov 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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inability of government agencies, 
by reason of indifferent and incom- 
petent help, to supply it. We can 
retain our present advantage only 
by being service conscious through- 
out the six working days of each 
week. 


An Analogy in Medicine 


The situation confronting the 
medical profession is somewhat 
analagous. Sentiment favoring so- 
cialized medicine will never gain 
much headway where members of 
the profession manifest a due re- 
gard for their responsibilities as 
custodians of the public health. 
There wasn’t even a suggestion of 
socialized medicine in the old days 
of the village M.D. He was on call 
at all times, and would drive miles 
in a horse and buggy to make his 
calls. He was a friend of the whole 
family. 

Then progress came along. Doc- 
tors became business men and 
established hours. This meant better 
service and no one objected. But 
somewhere along the line something 
went wrong. The public, rightly or 
wrongly, began to resent the hours 
set, the afternoons off, the business- 
like air. The left wingers made the 
most of this opportunity to do some 
finger pointing, and, in due course, 
the campaign for socialized medi- 
cine was under way. We can only 
hope that it will be effectively 
halted. 

Money and credit constitute the 
economic life blood of any com- 
munity, and only a bank is able to 
supply it. A store can close for a day 
with little effect on the town of 
which it is a part but the effect is 
immediately felt throughout a town 
or city otherwise open for business 
in which there is no bank function- 
ing, even for a day. The difference 
between a bankless town and one 
that has inadequate access to the 
banking facilities with which it is 
equipped, is admittedly great, but 
it is still one of degree only. Every 
decision affecting the use which 
may be made of a community’s 
banks affects to just that extent the 
well-being of the community as a 
whole. 

It seems that the whole subject 
of the relationship between banking 
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1 am glad that the eight-hour day had not been invented when | was a 
young man. | am wondering what would have happened to me by now, if 
fifty years ago some fivent talker had converted me to the theory of the 
eight-hour day, and convinced me that it was not fair to my fellow-workers 
to put forth my best efforts in my work. This country would not amount to 
as much as it does, if the young men fifty years ago had been afraid that 
they might earn more than they were paid. 


hours and the economic welfare of 
the community is of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant the closest 
study. Such study would, of course, 
reveal, as well, the effect of bank- 
ing hours upon public attitudes 
toward banks and bankers. It 
would be well to consider, for in- 
stance, whether or not, in the pres- 
ent situation, the public has any 
reason to feel that the banker is 
overworked, as I quite definitely 
do not. And it would be appropriate 
to consider how we would feel 
toward any institution that cut it- 
self off from us and the rest of the 
public at the very moment that 
there was the greatest need for its 
services. 

It is well to consider, too, that a 
part of the public which is reacting 
to bankers’ hours in one way or 
another is the young man or woman 
who is considering banking as a 
career. Will that career be made 
more attractive by a few hours of 
leisure gained at the expense of at 
least some measure of public accept- 


“. . « « like to change a couple of bets—. 
looks like a muddy track." 


THOMAS A. EDISON, en his 73rd birthday. 


ance and good will? The men and 
women we want in our banks are 
looking for a career of usefulness 
rather than one which will afford 
a maximum of leisure. 

If these views are held to be un- 
progressive, I would cite the case 
of the farmer who has completely 
done away with horses and horse-— 
drawn equipment and mechanized 
his entire operation. No greater 
transformation in the line of 
progress has taken place anywhere 
in our economy. But if you will look 
at this farmer’s tractor, you are 
quite likely to find that it is 
equipped with lights jn order that 
he might do his work when it 
should be done, whatever the time 
of day or night. 


‘Bankers’ Hours’’ Myth Attacked 


The long-standing myth of 
“bankers’ hours” has been attacked 
by John A. Mattmiller, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the operating 
department ‘of The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, in an article in 
“The Northerner,” the employee 
magazine. é 

Around-the-clock tasks are per- 
formed at Northern Trust, MrJ 
Mattmiller points out. The typical 
banking day begins at 5:45 a.m. 
when the mail sorters arrive and 
ends when the second shift of night 
guards report for duty at 12:30 a.m. 
By 8:30 almost 1,200 employees, or 
better than 90 per cent of the bank’s 
total staff, are in the building. 

“Serving the needs of our cus- 
tomers is a 24-hour-a-day job,” Mr. 
Mattmiller concludes. “There ac- 
tually is no such things as ‘bankers’ 
hours’—we come to work with the 
milkman, and ride the ‘owl’ train 
home at night!” 
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keyboard that adds faster than any other.* Its new features, 


especially its fool-proof keyboard and extra capacity, 


add up to more machine for the money.* Why not try it for a week 


in your office at our expense? 


* Ask your Monroe salesman 
or dealer to prove it today. MONROE 
CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., General Offices, Orange, J. 
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moun! ot poymen! on .netaiment loan 
1@ printed on beth Customers Stetement 
ond Ledger Cord by Tellers Machine 


Assistant Vice President, Lincoln National Bank & Trust Company, 


charge a number of functions, 
other than those ordinarily 
identified with the operation of a 
teller’s cage, was thoroughly 
demonstrated by the uses to which 
they were put by our bank in a 
branch which was estabiished as the 
outgrowth of the purchase of an 
existing bank at New Haven, In- 
diana, in 1951. In order to co-ordi- 
nate the operations of this branch 
with those of our main office, we 
mechanized it, and the resulting 
benefits have proven to be exceed- 
ingly worth-while. 


Toe TELLERS’ machines can dis- 
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Tellers’ machines are used, not only in the handling of deposits, but in recording and controlling all types of loan transactions, as well. 


Tellers’ Machines Are Something More 


Speed, control and customer satisfaction loom large among the benefits 
achieved by this bank through the mechanization of its tellers’ cages. 


By RALPH E. KENNER 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


We found these machines par- 
ticularly useful as a control 
mechanism. The amount of each de- 
posit, for instance, is recorded by 
the machine when the customer’s 
receipt is made, and included in the 
accumulated total of deposits. This 
total is reconciled in the proving 
operations which are centralized in 
our main office. Should a receipt be 
issued for the wrong amount or a 
deposit be lost or withheld, we 
would know about it as soon as the 
items were proved. The audit con- 
trol thus afforded is especially im- 
portant in-.a branch operation. 
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Installment loan payments are 
likewise mechanically recorded. The 
NCR “Class 41” teller’s machine 
posts on the ledger card, in a single 
operation, the date, bank number, 
teller number, serial number, the 
initial “TP” (indicating time pay- 
ment), and the amount of the pay- 
ment. At the same time, the amount 
of the payment is accumulated in a 
separate total within the machine. 
The -same information is entered 
on the customer’s pass book, simply 
by depressing the “repeat” and 
“time payment” keys. 

Comparison with our previous 
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Every year—in bank after bank—embezzle- 
ments are uncovered that have been concealed 


for periods of many years. That’s one reason why 
losses are often so large as to prove disastrous to 
the banks concerned. 


Guaranteed protection against financial loss 
from dishonesty lies only in adequate, well-planned 
dishonesty insurance. Strictly-enforced internal 
controls help make embezzlement more difficult 
—and expert, systematic audits may hasten the 
discovery of.a defaleation—but despite the best 
checks and audits, losses are occurring more and 
more frequently. 


j 
To determine the types and amounts of dis- 


honesty insurance which offer the protection you 
need, you. have only to call upon the skilled 
services of the tna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany. A’tna’s staff of banking insurance experts 
have analyzed the needs of hundreds of banks. 
Ask your local A’tna representative to make their 
services available to you. 
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” and The Aina Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 
LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
ZEtna Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
: Zina Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
reviows Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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method of handling these payments 
reveals a considerable saving of 
time. It was formerly necessary for 
us to make a credit slip for all pay- 
ments received. These were totalled 
at the end of the day as part of the 
teller’s proof, and were later posted 
to the ledger cards. The customer 
got no receipt at all. Now all records 
are posted, controlled and totalled 
at the window in a matter of sec- 
onds. 


When we were operating our 
tellers’ cages manually, there was 
no way of controlling payments 
made on our various types of mort- 
gage loans. Tellers simply added 
up duplicate copies of payment no- 
tices at the end of the day as part of 
their cash proof. A misplaced dupli- 
cate would, of course, throw the 
teller out of balance. 


Under our present system, all 
mortgage payments are “certified” 
by the teller’s machine. The amount 
of the principal payment is entered 
through the “other loan payments” 
key, and is accumulated in a total 
at the same time. Similarly, the 


There must be a reason 
for | lol superiority 


 DRIVE-UP 
COUNTERS 


amount of interest paid is entered 
through the “miscellaneous credits” 
key, and accumulated. Both of these 
entries are printed on the payment 
notice and the customer’s copy. 
Thus, our loan payments are subject 
to the same control procedure as are 
our deposits and cash. 

Two keys of the teller’s machine 
are set aside for the handling, re- 
spectively, of miscellaneous credits 
and debits. All drafts, money orders, 
certified checks, etc., are entered 
and controlled through the credits 
key, while the debits key controls 
all new loans and renewals. 


A Streamlined Proof 


In other words, all transactions, 
regardless of their nature, are run 
through the teller’s machine, and 
their amounts figure in one or the 
other of the sub-totals taken at the 
end of the day’s work. After the 
sub-totals are taken, the machine is 
used as an adding machine for the 
purpose of recapping the totals as 
shown in the illustration on page 
34. The teller simply enters the 
opening cash figure, and then 
(reading the machine-printed 
totals) enters time payments, loan 
payments, cash received and miscel- 
laneous credits and takes a total. 
He then adds up the cash, taking 
the figures from his daily cash 
make-up slip, sub-totals, and enters 
(from the machine-printed totals) 
the miscellaneous debits and cash 
paid out, and again takes a total. 
The two totals should, of course, 
agree. 

Controlling every kind of entry 
by machine is, needless to say, a 
tremendous advantage. But there 
are other benefits which we also 
consider very important. 

Before going to a machine opera- 
tion, tellers made up most of the 
deposit tickets. Customers now do 
the job—and are glad to do it. 
Moreover, the tellers are now 
spared the trouble of making pen 
and ink entries in a pass book. The 
time thus saved has reduced by half 
the time consumed in the average 
teller transaction. 

While still using pen and ink, the 
teller would often make entries (or 
fail to make them) after the cus- 
tomer left the window. For instance, 
conditions would frequently be such 
as to cause a teller to delay the 
preparation of a credit slip until 


after he had attended to all the 
other details of the transaction. If 
he was rushed, or if, in the mean- 
time,- something else engaged his 
attention, he might readily forget to 
prepare the slip altogether, with the 
result that he would find his proof 
out of balance at the end of the day. 

When a teller’s machine is used, 
the entry must be made immedi- 
ately. All other required entries are 
made simultaneously with the 
printing of the customer’s receipt, 
so there is no opportunity to for- 
get. 

We expected our customers to of- 
fer considerable objection to the 
substitution of the printed receipt 
for a passbook entry. Actually, the 
opposite occurred. The machine- 
printed receipt is generally popular, 
and we have had any number of 
favorable comments regarding it. 
Only a very few had to be sold on 
the idea, and a brief explanation 
generally sufficed to convince them 
of the superiority of the printed 
receipt. 

Corporations especially like the 
machine-printed receipt, because it 
gives them positive evidence . that 
the messenger actually made the 
deposit. Those who require two or 
three duplicate receipts are easily 
accommodated. 


Minimizes Loitering 


As previously pointed out, the 
machine reduces by about one-half 
the amount of time required to re- 
cord and receipt for a deposit. A 
further considerable saving of time 
is achieved through the elimination 
of the loitering and conversation 
induced by the more leisurely pen 
and ink method of doing the job. 
A conversation, once begun, is often 
hard to terminate. The depositor, on 
the other hand, who is familiar with 
the speed of teller machine opera- 
tion, knows he will have scant time 
to converse, and is content with a 
brief exchange of greetings. 

In short, we regard the teller ma- 
chine as one of the most useful and 
time-saving items of equipment 
available to banks today. More im- 
portant, however, is the fact that 
it provides absolute control over 
every transaction which enters the 
window. The excellent way in 
which it discharges both of these 
functions has made it invaluable to 
our bank. 
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“Banker’s Hours” 


The phrase “banker's hours”, as used by the average layman, is enough to bring 
a quiet smile to any bank official's lips. If your responsibilities include customer 
relations, chances are you never really stop thinking about additional opportunities 
for improving service. The quality of the checks you supply your customers is well 
worth special scrutiny since they are your bank’s “good will ambassadors” in 
the customer's home or at his place of business. Thousands of bankers have 
found that the safety and fine appearance of checks lithographed on La Monte 
Safety Papers earn approval from the most discriminating customer. Why not 
ask your lithographer for samples . . . or write us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such tnorvipuaizep check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such tNvivipuALizeD check paper provides maximum protection 
against both atteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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Night Depository Service 


Question: Jones, on a legal holiday, put $1,000 in 
cash with his passbook and a deposit slip in a canvas 
bag, and placed the bag in a receptacle provided by 
the bank for night deposits. To do so he unlocked the 
cylinder with a key. After depositing, he returned the 
cylinder to its original locked position and removed 
the key. Three days later he discovered that he had 
not been credited with the deposit, and the bank 
denied receiving it. Certain circumstances sutround- 
ing the manner in which night deposits were handled 
indicated lack of ordinary care and diligence on the 
part of the bank. Could Jones recover? 


Answer: Yes, on the evidence in this case. The re- 
lationship between Jones and the bank in the interval 
between the deposit of the money and its loss was that 
of bailor and bailee. Jones proved the bailment. The 
burden was then upon the bank to show that it used 
ordinary and reasonable care in seeing that the de- 
posit was credited to Jones’ account. The court held 
that the bank had not so shown. (Bernstein v. Bank, 
Pa., 41 Atl. (2) 440). 


State Tax on National Bank Stock 


Question: The State of West Virginia elected to 
tax the holders of shares of national bank stock as 
permitted by Federal statute (12 U.S.C.A. Sec. 548). 
In arriving at the assessment value of the shares, 
should non-taxable securities held by the bank, as 
part of its assets, be deducted from the capital assets 
of the bank? 


Answer: No. The Supreme Court of Appeals of West 
Virginia held that the deductions should not be 
made. The property of a national bank is not taxed. 
Only the shares of capital stock are taxable, and tax- 
able only against the individual shareholders, not 
against the bank. (In re Nat’l bank of W. Va., 1952, 
73 S.E. (2) 655). 


Non-existent Payee 


Question: In response to to a request from Adams, a 
business acquaintance, for a loan for use in his 
solely owned business conducted under the name 
“Richard Dye Works, Inc.”, Cassell drew a check on N 
Bank for $1,500 payable to the order of Richard Dye 
Works, Inc. The proceeds of the check were used ex- 
clusively for the purpose of the business. The check 
was paid by N Bank which charged the amount to 
Cassell’s account. Unknown to Adams, and unknown 
to Cassell and N Bank, “Richard Dye Works, Inc.,” 
was not a corporation since, as a result of an over- 
sight by Adams’ lawyer, it had not been incorporated. 
Six weeks later, Adams’ business failed and Cassell 
sustained a $1,500 loss on the loan (which was se- 
cured by a note signed by Richard Dye Works and 
endorsed by Adams). When Cassell learned that 
Richard Dye Works, Inc., had not been incorporated, 
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This foature will appear regularly in 
future issues of Bankers Monthly. MH 


will be our endeaver fo supply informa- 
tion on points of low which any banker 


may at any time encounter in the course 


of his day's werk. Knndine are urged fo 
feel free to send us their comments on any 


of the points discussed, and to submit 
guestions of their own for atlas 
treatment. 


he brought suit against N Bank (drawee). N Bank 
impleaded the Federal Reserve Bank of New York on 
its guarantee of prior endorsements. Is N Bank liable? 


Answer: No. The U.S. Court of Appeals held that 
Cassell suffered no harm because of the absence of a 
corporation or the honoring of the check. The fact that 
Adams, not the supposed corporation, received the 
money was of no importance to Cassell. The corporate 
name was but a way of designating the business en- 
terprise conducted by Adams; and it was to that 
enterprise that Cassell desired the money paid. 
(Kushelewitz v. Nat’l City Bank of N.Y., 1953, 202 
Fed. (2) 588). 
Confession of Judgment 


Question: (a) A warrant (power) of attorney in 
a note authorized confession of judgment against the 
maker “at any time after this obligation becomes 
due.” Does a warrant of attorney to confess judgment 
on such a note authorize a confession of judgment 
after an action on the note has become barred by a 
state statute of limitations? 


(b) An Ohio statute of limitations provides that 
when a part payment is made on a note, the statute of 
limitations begins to run all over again. Would a part 
payment also have the effect of extending the time 
within which a warrant of attorney on such a note 
may be exercised to confess judgment? 


Answer: (a) No. A contract waiving the statute of 
limitations is invalid. (b) No. The Supreme Court 
of Ohio held that part payment effects no such exten- 
sions. In other words, the note is good for an addi- 
tional time (15 years in Ohio) each time a payment is 
made, but the period of the warrant of attorney is not 
extended, being good for just one full period of the 
statute of limitations. (Alliance First Nat’] Bank v. 
Spies, 1952, 110 N.E. (2) 483). 
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Life Insurance Policies as Collateral for Loans 


Question: Jones brought suit against M Trust Co. 
for a declaratory judgment as to his rights, as pledgor, 
of certain life insurance policies pledged with and 
held by M Trust Co. Jones alleged that he borrowed 
$20,000 from M Trust Co. and pledged as collateral 
eight insurance policies, under which he was the 
insured and his children were the beneficiaries; that 
at the time of making the loan, he made an oral 
agreement with an officer of M Trust Co. to the effect 
that the policies were to be collateral only for such 
insurance loan and not for any other debts of his to 
M Trust Co., and that he could pay off the insurance 
loan and accumulated interest at any time and 
receive back the policies; that prior to the maturity 
of the last insurance loan note he tendered the amount 
due M Trust Co. which refused such tender, and that 
M Trust Co. has threatened to apply to the insurance 
company for loans on the policies. Jones asked that 
he be declared the owner of the policies and to have 
the right to their possession, and that M Trust Co. 
be directed to return them to him upon payment of 
the amount due to it upon the last insurance loan note 
and interest. As a counter claim against Jones, M 
Trust Co. alleged that under the terms of the written 
documents signed by Jones, M Trust Co. had the 
right to hold the eight policies as collateral security 
for the payment of any and all indebtedness of 
Jones to it, whether absolute or contingent, secured 
or unsecured and whether matured or unmatured. 
Should Jones be declared the owner of the policies? 


Answer: No. The provisions of the documents 
(notes, guaranty and assignments) executed by Jones 
made the policies collateral not only for the insur- 
ance loans but also for the entire indebtedness of 
Jones to M Trust Co. The oral agreement alleged to 
have been made by Jones with an officer of M Trust 
Co. at the time of the execution of the insurance loan 
note and the eight assignments of the policies, is not 
admissible to vary or contradict the language of such 
instruments. (Azrak v. Manufacturers Trust Co., 1953, 
Sup. Ct. N.Y., 120 N.Y. Supp. (2) 855). 







Bailment Lease 


Question: Smith, a prospective buyer, executed a 
Pennsylvania bailment lease contract covering the 
rental of a trailer which, at the time of the execution 
of the lease, was owned by and in the possession of 
Trailer Co. The bailment lease contract was on the 
printed form of N Bank and provided that title to the 
trailer was to remain in Trailer Co. throughout the 
life of the lease and upon the expiration thereof, the 
trailer was to be returned to Trailer Co., the bailee 
(Smith) at that time to be given the right to buy the 
trailer for a nominal sum. The lease provided for a 
total rental payable in 36 equal monthly installments. 
N Bank, on being assured by Trailer Co. that it would 
assign the bailment lease contract to the bank, issued 
its check to Trailer Co. for the purchase price, with 
instructions to place an encumbrance on the title of 
the trailer in favor of the bank. Smith defaulted on 
his monthly payment and failed, upon demand, to 
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return the trailer or pay the balance due N Bank. 
Subsequently, Smith purchased a tractor from Motor 
Co. and executed an Illinois conditional sales contract 
which included, in lieu of a down payment, the trailer. 
Motor Co. assigned the conditional sales contract to 
Finance Co. which later repossessed the equipment 
covered by the conditional sales contract, including 
the trailer. When N Bank discovered this, the bank 
made demand upon Finance Co. for the balance due 
under the bailment lease contract, and upon refusal 
of Finance Co. to pay, N Bank commenced suit against 
Finance Co. for conversion. Can N bank recover? 


Answer: Yes. Under the terms of the bailment lease, 
Smith’s failure to make the rental payments can- 
celled his right of possession to the trailer and 
immediately transferred the right of possession to 
N Bank (as assignee of the lease). Under such a state 
of facts the Pennsylvania courts have held that such 
a bailment lease is valid even as against subsequent 
creditors (Finance Co.). The U.S. Court of Appeals 
followed this rule. (Freedom Nat’l Bank v. Northern 
Illinois Corp., 1953, 202 Fed. (2) 601). 


Interest 


Question: Is the computation of interest on a 360 
day basis usurious where resorted to in good faith as 
affording a simple means of computation? 


Answer: No. In most states it is not considered 
usurious. The Supreme Court of New Jersey has re- 
cently held, however, that this practice is unlawful in 
New Jersey where it results in the extraction of a 
usurious rate of interest. (Ditmars v. Camden Trust 
Co., 1952, 92 Atl. (2) 281). 


Liability of Corporate Officer for Fraud 


Question: Doe, the president of M Corporation, 
drew and delivered a check on the corporate bank ac- 
count knowing that there were insufficient funds in 
the account to meet the check. Can the payee of the 
check recover from Doe personally in an action for 
fraud and deceit? 


Answer: Yes. Doe is personally responsible for his 
fraud and deceit in the same manner as though the 
check had been drawn on his own account. (Lippman 
Packing Corp. v. Doe, 1953, N.Y. Mun. Ct., 120 N.Y. 
Supp. (2) 461). In a long list of cases it has been 
held that the officers, directors and agents of a 
corporation are jointly and severally liable for torts 
(fraud and deceit is a tort, ie., a civil wrong as 
distinguished from a crime) committed on behalf of a 
corporation and the fact that they also acted on be- 
half of the corporation does not relieve them from 
personal liability. An officer of a corporation is 
personally liable for his own fraud and deceit ir- 
respective of whether he committed such for his own 
personal benefit or for the benefit of a corporation 
of which he is an officer and/or director. (First Nat’l 
Bank of Hempstead v. Level Club Corp., 272 N.Y. 
Supp. 273). 
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Experienced bank personnel instruct in adding machine operation. 


Learning the “rough sort"’ is part of the training program. 


They Could Operate a $50,000,000 Bank 


HE NATIONAL CITY BANK of New 

York has recently established a 
training center in which up to 75 
new and pre-promotional employ- 
ees are receiving instruction, under 
simulated operating conditions, 
each week. The center is a fully 
equipped “model bank,” staffed by 
a faculty of ten regular employees, 
who have at their disposal an 
amount of equipment and facilities 
which would be adequate for the 
needs of a $50,000,000 bank. 

Among the categories of jobs for 
which those completing this train- 
ing will be qualified are those of 


Trainees get the feel of handling up to $40,000 worth of business a day. 
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junior clerks, file clerks, adding ma- 
chine operators, typists, IBM proof 
machine operators, bookkeepers, 
and compound interest tellers. To 
give the new employee a sense of 
belonging, these practical courses 
are supplemented by lectures re- 
garding the bank’s history and its 
employee benefit programs. 


Courses are further divided into 
two levels: primary—lasting one 
week and concentrating on new em- 
ployees; and secondary—lasting two 
to four weeks and designed to pre- 
pare promising individuals for pro- 
motion. 


ee IRIE 


This program is important from a 
public relations as well as an em- 
ployee relations standpoint, in that 
the training is achieved without ex- 
posing bank customers to the un- 
certainty and slowness of inexperi- 
enced personnel. 


The center complements and is 
separate and distinct from a thor- 
ough college level training program 
which the National City pioneered a 
number of years ago. It is directed 
by C. R. P. Rodgers, assistant cash- 
ier, who is in turn responsible to the 
supervising officer of the personnel 
department. 


A bookkeeping classroom looks very much like the real thing. 
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Operators like the Burroughs because they get more work 

done and done right, with less effort. Even inexperienced 
operators quickly gain the skill and speed that make for an 
efficient, smooth-running bank bookkeeping department. 


Bankers have judged the thousands of 
Burroughs Bank Bookkeeping 
Machines in use in banks today—and 
in every case the verdict is the same— 
faster, more efficient bookkeeping 
methods . . . greater productivity— 
fewer errors, less operator fatigue . . . 
everyday savings ‘in motion, money 
and manpower. 

This practical endorsement is under- 


standable because it comes from the 


men who specified the design and 


Burroughs 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S B u rrough a 9 
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construction of the Burroughs Bank 
Bookkeeping Machine. It is the direct 
result of the advanced features that 
were recommended by bankers across 
America and engineered into this fine 
bookkeeping tool by Burroughs. 


Your local Burroughs man can show 
you how this banker-suggested, 
banker-approved machine can help 
your bank get more things done faster. 
Call him today or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 








Deposit and Government Totals Off—Loans Up 


Rand McNally’s Blue Book shows mixed trends for 12- and 6-month 
periods ending June 30, 1953. 


Conspicuous among the trends in- 
dicated by a comparison of the mid- 
year statements of the nation’s 
banks for 1953 and 1952, as pre- 
sented in recapitulations appearing 
in the final editions of the Rand Mc- 
Nally Bankers Directory for those 
years, is a substantial reduction in 
their deposits and in their holdings 
of U.S. Government securities, 
along with a moderate increase in 
loans. 

First-half figures for 1953 showed 
reductions of $6,523,000,000, and 
$4,695,000,000, respectively, in de- 
posits and governments, and an in- 
crease of $1,663,000,000 in loans and 
discounts. During the same period 
of the previous year, the reduction 
in deposits amounted to $1,571,000,- 
000, and holdings of Governments 
were reduced by $576,000,000, while 
loans and discounts showed an in- 
crease of $2,224,000,000. 

For the entire year ending June 
30, 1953, deposits increased $4,986,- 
000,000 to a total of $191,604,000,- 





000, and investment in Govern- 
ments decreased $2,577,000,000 to 
$68,635,000,000. The increase in 
loans and discounts for the year 
amounted to $7,402,000,003, making 
the June 30 total $78,381,000,000. 
Holdings of other securities in- 
creased by $631,000,000 to a total of 
$17,620,000,000. Total resources on 
June 30, 1953 were $210,293,000,- 
000, up $5,989,000,000 from the cor- 
responding figure for a year previ- 
ous, but down $6,241,000,000 for the 
six-month period ending on that 
date. 

Capital account increases for the 
12-month period break down as 
follows: capital, $128,000,000 to 
$4,098,000,000; surplus, $428,000,- 
000, to $8,285,000,000; undivided 
profits and reserves, $303,000,000 to 
$4,324,000,000, making an over-all 
increase of $859,000,000 to a grand 
total of $16,707,000,000. 

The statements revealed a reduc- 
tion of 73 in the number of banking 
institutions in the year ending June 


Anxious to please? 


Give Wisconsin&a 
>» Cheese } 
2 | this Christmas % 


The fabulous PAUL BUNYAN.. +4122 Fortpaid. 


Good eating is your greeting when you give this 7% lb. 


assortment of dairyland’s tastiest cheeses . 
a mild Swedish-type Nord-Ost, 
tangy cheddar cheese food spread, 


mellow May cheese, 


. featuring 
sharp Wisconsin cheddar, 


nut-sweet Gruyere-type Swiss and yogurt-flavored wedges, 
and crocks of delicately flavored wine and brandy cheese 


food spreads. 


Here’s appetizing family-size enjoyment for 
the top names on your gift list. 


The ESQUIRE. K. 


Eleven delicious varieties .. . 
including 
piquant blue wedges, 


95 
Postpaid. 
5 Ibs., 

gouda, 
hickory-smoked 


smooth flavorful 


and sharp American cheese food rolls, 


Swiss-type Gruyere, 
Swiss and richly mild Port 


Write 

for FREE 
illustrated 
catalog 


The 


CHEESE 


SPECIALISTS 


WISCONSIN 
Sturtevant, 
FOR 





nut-sweet 
Salut spreads, semi-soft Sal- 
vette, rich Mel - O - Pure, 


tangy aged cheddar, 
and savory Edam. 


Send your orders and 
gift lists to Dept. R 
Cmeese 8Ox% 


Wisconsin 
OVER TWO DECADES 





30, leaving a total of 14,638, made — 


up of 4,870 national banks, 9,586 
state banks and trust companies, 97 
private banks and 85 other banking 
institutions. The number of 
branches, however, showed a net in- 
crease of 359, to a total of 6,072. Of 
these, 2,683 were national and 3,286 
were state bank branches. 


Why Nations Die 


Great tests are now going on in 
Western Europe, in South America, 
in Asia, and in North America to 
see which nations have the qualities 
to survive, and which may be 
destined to die. The noted historian, 
Arnold Toynbee, studied twenty-six 
civilizations. Sixteen are now dead 
and nine of the remaining ten are 
broken down. History is filled with 
the record of nations that rose to 
power, and then died because their 
people lacked the courage, char- 
acter and will power to meet their 
problems. No nation in history has 
ever been invested with im- 
mortality. 

Weak nations talk of leisure; 
strong nations talk of work. Weak 
nations talk of spending and un- 
balanced budgets; strong nations 
talk of saving and balanced bud- 
gets. 

The time for gifts to Western 
Europe should now be essentially 
over, and any aid should largely 
be in the form of loans. Nations 
which have not put their finances 
in order should be expected to do 
so.—Herbert V. Prochnow, vice 
president, First National Bank of 
Chicago. 


“Nice—but what is this yellow stuff?” 
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Why banks are making new 
evaluations of all their 
punched-card procedures! 


The latest innovations in electronic 
punched-card methods may soon obso- 
lete present methods of handling large- 
volume bank operations. A number of 
banks are developing special systems 
for time sales, mortgage, special check- 
ing and trust departments, payroll 
and personnel records, budget and ex- 
pense distribution. 

They are discovering how the new 
Remington Rand high-speed electronic 
sorters, collators and computers give 
them valuable clerical savings and 
improve customer service. Visit our 
booths or call us locally...let’s dis- 
cuss how your bank may utilize this 
high-speed automatic equipment. 


See how new LOW-COST 
bookkeeping machine fills 
an important banking need 


Now even the small bank can enjoy 
the money-saving advantages of ma- 
chine bookkeeping. Larger banks will 
save valuable clerical time in small- 
volume departmental work, or where 
another machine is needed to supple- 
ment their automatic-balance account- 
ing machines. 

Mortgage loan and trust records are 
produced simply and accurately. Loan 
and discount, accounts payable, pay- 
roll, general ledger and many other 
jobs are also handled efficiently with 
the new Remington Rand LOW-COST 
bookkeeping machine. All transactions 
are fully identified to speed inspec- 
tions by auditors and examiners. 

And it’s so simple to operate that 
any competent typist can quickly learn 
to turn out volume work with touch- 
method speed. Write for folder AB664. 


October, 1953 


You'll see plenty of profitable Remington Rand ideas demon- 
strated when the National Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers meets for its national convention on October 27 
to 30th. There will be a complete line-up of new methods and 
equipment on display —all designed to help you save time, cut 
costs and produce better accounting records. If you can’t be in 
New York this time, see these new innovations at your local 
Business Equipment Center—or send the coupon below for 
helpful literature on the subjects of interest to you. 


Remington Rand Methods News 


Don’t miss these NEW IDEAS at booths 14-16, 
NABAC national convention, Hotel Roosevelt 











Dividends in prestige now 
yours for only modest cost 
with stock bank counters 


In the face of skyrocketing costs for 
custom interior work, the standard 
stock counters offered by Remington 
Rand are real news. These handsome, 
top quality units are ideal for modern- 
izing an existing bank or furnishing 
a new branch. Comfortable knee space 
and effort-saving, long-life drawers 
are provided for each teller station, 
with trays as needed. Counters can be 
lengthened or rearranged later as your 
requirements change. For more infor- 
mation, write for X1393, 


Which of your records 
should be protected 
at their point-of-use? 


Did you ever count up the number of 
records your bank just couldn’t afford 
to lose in a fire? Chances are you 
would find very few that could be re- 
constructed without tremendous ex- 
pense and impaired customer relations 
...if they could be reconstructed at 
all! 

This is why many banks use point- 
of-use protection for important 
correspondence, mortgage records, 
ledgers, checks, signature cards, tabu- 
lating cards and other vital operating 
records. 

Remington Rand has a complete 
line of insulated cabinets, desks and 
mobile units—all designed to give you 
work-saving efficiency plus certified 
round-the-clock protection at the point- 
of-use. You eliminate the necessity of 
transporting heavy files to the vault. 
And you get the added advantage of 
protecting these records against a sud- 
den fire during working hours. Circle 
SC684 for more information. 










Progressive savings bank 
consolidates mortgage files 
for all-round efficiency 


The traditional method of filing mort- 
gage records in three separate loca- 
tions did not satisfy the mortgage offi- 
cer of a savings bank in upstate New 
York. Pulling these records was a 
time-consuming job and this progres- 
sive bank official set out to find a more 
efficient system of record maintenance. 

He found the answer in Classifile, 
a special folder providing several 
separate files within one permanent 
binder. Now he accumulates all rec- 
ords concerning a mortgage within 
one folder, with separate files for (1) 
report and appraisal, (2) correspond- 
ence, (3) application and attorney’s 
certificate, (4) mortgage papers, (5) 
insurance policies, and (6) a plot map 
and abstract. All papers are locked in 
securely with fasteners. 

These folders are filed conveniently 
near the mortgage department so offi- 
cers now may have complete records 
on any mortgage—within seconds after 
they are requested. And the bank saves 
filing space, too. This simple change 
has benefited everybody concerned— 
the bank itself, the examiners, and 
the bank’s customers who are now 
serviced more quickly and efficiently. 
For a factual report on this improved 
technique of handling mortgage rec- 
ords, send for SN762. 


Hemington. Fland. 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1257 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please circle literature desired: 
AB664 X1393 SC684 SN762 


0 Check here for information on new 
punched-card developments. 


Titie 
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Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


Addressing Machines 
Air Conditioning 
Architects and Builders 
Bandit Resisting Encto- 
sures and Alarm Systems 
Bank ee Fixtures 
Banking by Ma 

. Binders, Check, Book 
keeping, Ledger 

. Bookkeeping Equipment 

. Bronze and Brass Signs 

. Bulletin Boards 

. Calculating Machines 

. Chairs, Posture, Office 

. Changeable Signs 

. Checks 

. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling 
Perforators 

. Check Desks 

. Check Endorsers 

. Check Files 

. Check Protectors 
Check Signers 


. Checking Account Plans 
. Christmas Savings Clubs 
. Clocks—Outdoor 
. Coin Bags 
Coin Boxes 
Coin Changers 
. Coin Counting Machines 
. Coin Counting and Pack- 
aging Machines 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
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Coin Envelopes 


3. Coin and Currency Trays 


Coin Wrappers 
Counter Screens 
36. Coupon Books 
Currency Straps 


. Dating Machines and 


Stamps 


. Deposit Ticket Files 


Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 


. Desk Pen Sets 
Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 


Stainless Steel 


. Duplicators 
. Expanding Filing 


Envelopes 


. Filing Cabinets 
. Forms, Machine 


Bookkeeping 


. Forms, One-Time Carbon 
. Forms, Continuous 
. Grilles and Gates 


Inter-Office Communi- 
cating Systems 


. Interest Tables 
. Ladders 


Lighting Systems, 
Fluorescent 


. Locking Envelopes 


. Maps 
56. Metered Mail Systems 
. Name Plates and Desk 


58. 


Night Depositories 


. Night Depository Bags 


60. 
6l. 


Pass Books 
Past Due Notices 


. Pay Roll Envelopes 
. Personalized Checks 


64. Personal Loan Advertising 


. Personal Loan Systems 


66. Photographic Bank Systems 


. Proof Machines 
. Railings 


69. Recorders, Voice 


. Rubber Stamps 


71. Safes, Fire and Burglar- 
Proof 


. Safe Deposit Boxes 

. Safe Deposit Records 

. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 

. Seals, Coin Bag 


SBLSRESRESSH HI 


Seals, Corporation, 

Notary, etc. 

Storage Files 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 
Time Stamps 

Travelers Checks 

Trucks, Tellers 

Typewriters 

Typewriter Stands 

Vaults 

Vault Trucks 

Vault Ventilators 

Visible Records 

Window and Lobby Disprays 


Rand McNally and Ce., P. 0. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


Chart-Pak Furniture Templates 
Make Office Planning Easier 


Are you interested in planning 
more efficient office layouts faster, 
easier and economically? If so, then 
you’ll want to know more about 
these new Chart-Pak office furni- 
ture templates. 


Available in a handy kit assort- 
ment or in individual boxes, the new 
two dimensional templates are 
printed on special plasticized paper 
with a permanent adhesive which 
can be mounted and removed sev- 
eral times. 


Templates have been scaled (% 
inch equals 1 foot) to represent var- 
ious sizes of office furniture includ- 
ing desks, tables, files (both legal 
and. letter size), chairs and utility 
furniture. 


Offered in a variety of sizes, 
templates include reserve space for 
open drawers and chair space where 
required. All templates are re- 
ducible from their maximum sizes 
to fit the needs of all standard and 
in-between sizes of office equip- 
ment. 


Other items in the Chart-Pak of- 
fice planning system are (1) pres- 
sure sensitive tapes for walls, parti- 
tions, windows, power and tele- 
phone outlets, and (2) a transparent 
or opaque plastic planning board 
with % inch grids. The latter pro- 
vides the permanent reusable work- 
ing surface on which tapes and 
templates may be applied or re- 
moved. 


Chart-Pak, Inc., Stamford, Conn., 
will gladly supply further informa- 
tion about its office planning as well 
as its statistical and organizational 
chart systems. ~ 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 
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For Those Odds and Ends 


With a utility cabinet or two like 
this in your workroom, having a 
place for everything, and keeping 
everything in its place is a simple 
matter. 

Marketed by Dolin Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., the cabinet features all 
steel, electrically welded construc- 
tion. It is equipped with two locking 
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drawers each measuring 12% by 
16% by 4 inches, two adjustable 































































‘ere 
» sine shelves, and a strong two-way lock- 
d eal ing device on the doors. as fast u“ 

equip- Available in green or gray baked . 

wane fom, ee eer ee Just imagine this. The improved Todd Imprinter with auto- 
ak of cabinet measures 42 inches high, 30 cane 
Oe TE tachnn wide anil 30 tallies deep. matic feed attachment makes the whole process of imprinting 
) pres , . : : : 
parti- Further information about this checks four times as fast. Not only that but speed is automatic. 
| tel j and other types of steel office equip- | It doesn’t depend on the operator's skill or experience. She just 
sparent ment may be obtained from the | ; 
board} Corporation at 315 Lexington Ave- | flips a switch at the start and the machine turns out imprinted 
er pro-} ue, Brooklyn 16, N.Y. checks at the rate of five per second. Meanwhile, the operator 
eye New Discount Rate Chart is free to do other work until it’s time to lock another type- 
es an ew Discou ; 
holder into the machine. 
or Te A new copyrighted discount rate ; : 
sheet offering distinct advantages Remember— Automatic feed means automatic speed. 

Conn, } to both the customer and the loan Mail the coupon now for complete details. 
forma- | department has been introduced by | 

as well} the Land-Mark Printing Company. | 
zational Marketing this chart, a sample ©000000080860008 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc. Dept. BM, 
Rochester 3, New York 

Please send me complete information about the new 
Todd Automatic Feed attachment for your imprinter 


sheet of which is’ shown, represents 
the first time stock charts have been 














Name of Bank 


aa 
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* 

WE BUY e 
“Brandt” Automatic Change Making Machines at :) 
* 

* 

s 

& 





more than trade-in allowance. Also all types of Address. reicthestaliaatibsdana 
office machines and supplies and equipment. Give 
model and serial numbers. 
en — oe EE ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
National Office Equipment Co. SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Since 1929 By 


Phone CAnal 6-2054 
429 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 


ee eee DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


TIVITITT TTT 
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COPYWRITED BY AND 
AVAILABLE FROM 


3832 88885 S3ESE/ BEE 


LAND-MARK PRINTING CO. 


620 MARKET ST. 


ROCKFORD. ILLINOIS 


made available for the keeping of 
installment payments on an even 
dollar basis, according to the com- 


pany. 


Receiving payments only on an 





\l, | alii s/s 


New [7X] Tee 


SECURITY CAP® 
COIN BAG SEALS 


The RED CAP is your goon 


© Provides fastest, most secure seal 
* Red Cap seal grips tight 

© Can't tear bag, can't slip 

© Unremovable without cutting cord 
¢ No new dies or tools required 

e Less pressure required, easier sealed 
© Less weight, less cost to ship 

© Fits all size bags 

You're sure you're secure with 

Brooks Seals! Get full and 

complete protection against slip- 


) 
1 ©. J. BROOKS CO. 
177 No. 13th St., Newark, N. J. [ 


| Please rush samples and prices on — 
| ‘H”™ Type seals. Quantity 
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even dollar basis reduces the cash- 
ier’s change-making time, and also 
reduces appreciably the error fac- 
tor. Customers recognize and ap- 
preciate the time saved by the 
simplicity of this new even dollar 
plan. 

The complete chart, pocket size 
7 by 4% inches, consists of 24 pages 
printed on a heavy weight durable 
ledger paper. Sheets are loose-leaf 
bound with two brass brads in a 
heavy imitation leather cover. 
Each page is indexed for quick ref- 
erence to the individual pages for 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 per cent discount 
rates covering 6 through 24 months 
periods in multiples of three. 

Complete details and price in- 
formation can be obtained from the 
Company at 609 Market Street, 
Rockford, Ill. 


Speeds Up Paper Work 


Many banks throughout the coun- 
try have found a solution to the 
problem of messy sponges, unsightly 
rubber fingers and other gadgets 
used in the handling and sorting of 
papers, cards and currency. 

The answer is “Sortkwik”, a hy- 
groscopic substance which is applied 
to the thumb and forefinger by 
merely running fingers across its 
surface in the handy flat container. 
This creates a stainless, greaseless, 
tacky film which will pick up papers 
easily and rapidly. 

This new product, packaged in 
handy, flat, unbreakable plastic con- 
tainers, is manufactured by the Lee 
Products Company, 2736 Lyndale 


| Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Labelon Tape Offered in Flat 
Label Form for Typewriter Use 


Labelon, popular “Write-on-it” 
tape, is available in flat labels espe- 
cially designed for typewriter use. 


Formerly packed in rolls, the tape 
loses none of its many advantages 
in this new form. It still sticks, with- 
out moistening, to any smooth, 
clean surface, and can be written on 
with any dry, blunt point such as a 


pencil, stylus, etc., as well as with 
a typewriter. Pressure of the writ- 
ing instrument alone causes the 
writing to appear. 

Because it is permanent, will not 
fade or come off and stands, out 
boldly in black against gleaming 
white, the tape has uses without 
number. Wherever identification is 
a problem, Labelon can provide an 
answer. 

To use the new tape in tablet 
form, simply set your typewriter 
on “Stencil”; insert a sheet of labels, 
position and type. The typed labels 
can then be easily peeled off and 
applied where desired. 

Each sheet is approximately 3% 
by 11 inches. Six tape widths are 
available: 5/16, %, 5%, %4, 1 and 
1% inches. 

For color coding narrow borders 
are provided in a choice of red, blue, 
green and black. 

Write Labelon Tape Company, 
Inc., 450 Atlantic Avenue, Rochester 
9, N.Y. for further details. 


A Copyholder for Books 


A fine utility item for use in your 
workroom or office is this book- 
holder. 

Called Bookmaster, the sturdy 
holder supports large or small books 
equally well in an upright and open 
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position. Copying, regardless of the 
amount involved, thus becomes 
easier, faster and more accurate. 


Through use of a new attach- 
ment the Bookmaster can be tem- 
porarily converted into an all pur- 
pose copyholder, readily supporting 
shorthand notes, papers, etc. “Copy- 
King” is the trade name of this new 
8% by 11 inch aluminum attach- 
ment which can be snapped in or 
out of position in a matter of sec- 
onds. 


Address The Bookmaster Com- 
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ide an | Borroughs Manufacturing Co. 
Offers All-Steel Wrap Rack. 
tablet The Borroughs Manufacturing 
2writer | Company makes this 12 wrap rack 
labels, | for office or workroom use. Clear 
| labels 
off and 
ely 3% 
ths are 
1 and 
borders 
d, blue, 
mpany, 
»chester 
in your 
s book- 
sturdy | hanging space for coats and non- 
111 books | dust collecting rods for hats are fea- 
ind open tures of this all-steel rack. 
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On occasion one is impressed with some 
little piece of routine business that nor- 
mally creates not a ripple, and one won- 
ders whether other people realize how 
significant this little piece of business 
could be. A case in point is the simple 
task of reconciling a personal checking 
account balance. 


} Last night this copy writer, for the ump- 
teenth time, was impressed with the ease 
with which he struck a balance in recon- 
ciling his monthly statement. Including 
the sorting of forty-two paid checks re- 
turned by the bank, the whole job was 
checked and proved in a matter of three 
minutes and fifteen seconds by the stop 
watch. For the umpteenth time, this copy 
writer decided to write an ad about it. . . 
and this is it. 


The checkbook used by this zip-zip 
mathematician is known as the DeLuxe 
SECRETARY. It is a small, fully person- 
alized, three-on-a-page job designed to 
be used at the desk at home, and it 





Known as Model WR-12, it meas- 
ures 50 inches wide, 76%4 inches 
high and 16 inches deep. 


‘This unit, as well as others made 
by the company, can be expanded 
in either of two ways: (1) by in- 
creasing its capacity by the even 
foot (the equivalent of hanging 
space for three garments) or (2) by 
adding “Add Units” which in each 
case double the original capacity. 

The wrap rack is available in 
three sizes to hold 6, 12, or 24 coats 
and hats. Double face units and an 
umbrella holder attachment accom- 
modating four umbrellas are also 
offered. The holder can be attached 
to any upright of any or all units. 
It is optional. 

Additional detail may be obtained 
from the company at 3002 North 
Burdick, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Six Telephone Aids Combined 
In New Phone Secretary 


Fumbling for paper, a pencil or 
an index during a telephone con- 
versation can be a real nuisance. To 
eliminate this situation, the Leavitt 
Manufacturing Company recently 


SO EASY 


CLIPTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 












carries, instead of the conventional check 
stubs, a simple, single-line register which 
has room for thirty transactions on a page. 


Well, sir, after arranging the checks in 
numerical order, it was then just a ques- 
tion of check, check, check, right down 
the page, followed by a little hocus pocus 
dealing with outstanding checks, and lo 
and behold, the balance was reconciled. 
Three minutes and fifteen seconds . . . not 
a record, perhaps, but fast enough to im- 
press anyone eager to be impressed. 


If you want to see what this little check- 
book looks like, you will find a pretty 
good picture of it on page 31 of our cata- 
log, a copy of which is in every bank. It 
sells for two dollars and ten cents with 
a nice cover, gold-stamped with the de- 
positor’s name, and even though we speak 
with restraint we are of the opinion that 
anyone who used it for a month or so 
would never consider going back to 
time-consuming check stubs. 





Manufacturing Plants at: 










CHANGEABLE LETTER 
OR EMBOSSED CARD 
NAME PLATES 


Also engraved, plastic and bronze 
plates. 










Large selection to choose from. 


“ISS THOMPSoy 













rectory Boards. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
37 East 12 St. 
New York 3, N.Y. 































Send for illustrated catalog featuring 
the above, as well as Bulletin and Di- 


“HOODSEAL” DEPOSIT BAGS 


Stock bags NOW—your merchants will use 
your Night Depository more at the Christ- 
mas Season! 


Bag is custom-made, all seams double stitched 
and tape reinforced. Finest quality duck. Sten- 
cilled and numbered as desired. ‘‘Window 
Pocket’’ aids identification. 


Tamperproof metal *‘HOOD"’, with Padlock, con- 
veniently and securely locks bag. 


7” x 11” Bag & Lock $3.45 
8” x 12” Bag & Lock $3.60 
10” x 14” Bag & Lock $4.10 


For “bag only”, deduct $1.10 
Prices F.O.8. Phila. 


THE BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 
1809 Callowhill Street 


introduced its new “6 in 1” Phone 
Secretary. 


Combining six telephone aids into 
a single, compact unit, the new 
product can be mounted directly on 
the phone or used alone on a desk 
or table. 


An automatic index, two perpet- 
ual calendars, a “dialer”, a chained 
pencil, a handy memo pad, and 


WE CAN PROVE IT! 
Check Mailer 


AND 


Chexeel 
ALL-PERSONALIZED 


SPECIAL CHECKING PLANS 
are the best value in the field! 


¢ Bank pays nothing in advance. 


* Our charge for checkbooks includes 
PLL Mme) olla bal al-actele)elitccw-lalemalalalalerelen 
merchandising aids. 


« We personalize 


or you 


imprint on 


premises with our equipment. 


CHECKMASTER SYSTEMS, 400 Madison Ave., N.Y. C. 


NABAC, OCT 


19-22, BOOTH 4, HOTEL ROOSEVELT. N.Y. C 


call counter are all a part of the 
Secretary. 

The index opens like a book to 
permit easy writing on both sides 
of the page. Its pages are remov- 
able for typing and replacement 
books are available. 

Two complete and compact per- 
petual calendars, one monthly, the 
other yearly are included. The latter 
covers the years 45 B.C. to 2099 
A.D. Religious and national -holi- 
days are shown. 

The handy memo pad measures 
five inches by three inches, is in- 
stantly replaceable and can be pur- 
chased in any stationery store. 

Space is provided on the Secre- 
tary for imprinting a bank’s name 
and address. 

The Phone Secretary is available 
in ebony or ivory finish. 

Address Robert Leavitt, Leavitt 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. BM, 
208 East 25th Street, New York 10, 
N.Y. for further information. 


a. ee Set eee ee ek we ee 


New Visible Records Binder 
Speeds Posting, Fact-Finding 


To speed your posting and keep 
your records always quickly acces 
sible, the National Blank Book 
Company suggests that you considef 
its new “Prongmaster,” visible rec# 
ord binder. 

Ideal for keeping stock and pur- 
chase, employee records and many 
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1ent COMPANY 
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itter IT’S A GOOD IDEA 

2099 . .. to advertise for new 

10li- and repeat Time Sales 
business in your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 

ality your best prospects— your 

. In- customers. The cost Is small. 

pur- And your message Is sure 
to receive the right at- 
tention. 

>cTe- 

1ame Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between cov- 
pons, will do the job ef- 

lable fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 

avitt invaluable selling medium 

BM os well as a collection form, 

k 10, 


Somples of what we hove done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to heed office: 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


How to Make 
INVISIBLE 
Erasures 


With a few feather-light 
strokes, a Rush FybRglass 
Eraser removes the last 
trace of an incorrect char- 
acter — makes it easy for 
you to erase and still keep 
your typing clean and pro- 
fessional-looking. 


Colorful plastic holder 
uses long-life propel-repel 
refills. It must satisfy you 
— or your money back. 


a: USH- 
~FYBRGLASS 
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“ss \W ERASER 
onsidet 


Order from your Dealer 
le rece or send 50¢ and 


name of dealer to 


The Eraser Co., Inc. 
1068 S. Clinton St., Syracuse 4, N.Y. 


nd pur- 
d many 
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“Very few unnecessary calls emanate 
from this officel” 


| other uses, the new binder features 
| an automatic shift that permits tak- 


ing out or inserting single sheets 
and retaining the original spacing 
without removing any other sheets 


| in the binder. 


Binders open flat to make posting 


| easier. 


Single binders can hold as many 


| as 1900 records. To aid in handling 


this amount quickly, the binder is 


| equipped with sheet lifters which 
| raise sheets smoothly over prongs. | 
| Accidental operation is prevented | 
| by a shift lock. 
Address further inquiry to the | 
| company at Holyoke, Mass. 


J, P. Raugh D. R. Shotwell 


JAMES P. RAUGH and DAVID R. 
SHOTWELL have recently joined The 


Cunneen Company, designers, con- | 


sultants and contractors of Phila- 


delphia. Mr. Raugh was formerly | 
vice-president of General Refrac- | 
tories Company of the same city, | 
and Mr. Shotwell had previously | 
been a member of the architectural | 


firm of Shotwell and Eden, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 














GREATER PROTECTION 
FOR WRAPPED COINS 


\ 


‘Sten? é¢cR0N GC 


OLD STYLE 


COIN WRAPPERS 


Made of stock that is 10% to 30% 
stronger hence afford greater protection 
from breakage if dropped or roughly 
handled. Indicia, figures and letters 
printed in colors for triple designation 
and greater speed in handling. 


COLOR 
IDENTIFIES 
CONTENTS 


‘Zatabous COIN WRAPPERS 


The color enables Teller to identify denom- 
ination of contents instantly . . . for pen- 
nies, blue for nickels, green for dimes, orange 
for quarters, yellow for halves, grey for dol- 
lars, prevents transposition. Indicia also 
designed by figures. Strong, and with tapered 
edges. Save time! 

FLAT STYLE 


TENSILE STRENGTH 
OF 60 LBS! jal 








FEDERAL BILL STRAPS 


So extra strong, made of quality Kraft paper 

with a breaking strength of 60 Ibs. per sq. 

inch . . . they protect longer. Normal and re- 

verse figures, with color (11) for each de- 

nomination, instantly reveal value of package 

no matter in what position. Superior to use 
| in every way. 


‘Sten? S¢rronG 
COLORED 
BILL STRAPS 


Pen ® 


A favorite with Banks . . . 

extra strong...in 7 colors 
for quick identification of package and 13/2” 
wide affording ample space for marking and 
stamping. Colored paper prevents transposi- 
tion. They’re a quality item: 


SEND FOR ia aad SAMPLES 


The €. L. DOWNEY CO. 
Dept. A © Hannibal, Mo. 


Send Sample of 


Mortgage Bankers to Observe 
40th Anniversary 


A few interesting facets of the 
history of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America are coming 
to light with the approach of the 
40th Convention of that organiza- 
tion, to be held at Miami Beach, 
Fla., November 9-13. 


The association was organized as 
the Farm Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and membership was con- 
fined to farm mortgage lenders and 
investors. Shortly afterward the 
federal government began its entry 
into farm lending. As Washington 
became a more and more dominant 
factor in the farm lending, the 
members of the association grad- 
ually withdrew from the field, so it 
later became the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America and con- 
cerned itself more largely with 
urban lending. 


Brown L. Whatley, president of 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Com- 
pany of Jacksonville, Fla., is presi- 
dent of the association. 


1 OUT OF EVERY 2% 
ARIZONANS IS A 
VALLEY BANK 

CUSTOMER! 


People who live in Arizona should 
know something about Arizona 
banks. And over 350,000 of them 
are our customers. 

When you have business in 
Arizona, do as Arizonans do — 
let us handle your transactions! 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


33 FRIENDLY OFFICES 
Home Office: Phoenix 


MEMGER FEDERAL CEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


50 


STATE-PLANTERS BANK & TRUST COMPANY, Richmond, Virginia, has 
recently provided a partial solution to the parking problems of one 
of that city’s downtown areas by installing the Auto Bank pictured 
above. The Auto Bank, which can serve as many as 200 persons a 
day at the drive-in window, also has a walk-in teller within the 
building for the accommodation of business concerns and individuals 
of the area. Adjacent to the Auto Bank is a customers’ parking lot 
which will continue to serve patrons of the bank’s main office. 


Henry Hudson Started It 


In celebration of its fiftieth birth- 
day Peoples Trust Company of 
Bergen County, Hackensack, N.J., 
has published a 32-page brochure, 
“Bergen County Looks Ahead,” 
tracing the growth of the bank and 
the county. 


Henry Hudson wrote the first 
chapter of the county’s history 
when he explored the Hudson River 
in 1609, preparing the way for the 
Dutch settlers. And, as the story 
continues, “By 1715, there were at 
least forty important families estab- 
lished in Bergen County. Their 
descendants have been making his- 
tory in the County for the past 250 
years.” 


The booklet also contains the 
latest available data on population, 
trade, industrial growth, property 
valuation, agriculture, banking, 


education, recreation, and county 
government. 

Offering what is probably the 
most complete and informative pic- 
ture of social and economic life in 
Bergen County that is now in print, 
Peoples Trust Company has woven 
the story of the bank into the tale 
of the second “fastest growing 
county of comparable size in the 
United States.” 


A Philadelphia Story 


Thomas Jefferson was President. 
The United States was suffering 
growing pains; news from abroad 
was disturbing. 

It was hot in Philadelphia that 
day in 1803. Yellow fever had ap- 
peared and protective measures 
were being considered. Near the 
waterfront, some men were talking 
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about “the propriety of establishing 
a bank.” 


The newspapers had cast doubts 
on the soundness of the “scheme for 
a bank.” But articles of association 
were drawn up anyway; the bank’s 
capital was subscribed—and the 
Philadelphia Bank was in business. 

Patriot George Clymer was 
elected its first president. He had 












































7h signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and been a member of the 
red 
.< Continental Congress. 
the In 1864, the Philadelphia Bank 
als 
lot 
RALPH C. WHITSETT, JR., has been 
named vice-president and trust of- 
ficer by the Bank of California, N.A. 
_— He will succeed C. Nelson Hackett 
as head of the trust department 
upon his retirement on November 
, the 30th. 
2 pic- 
a New appointments at Cabarrus 
aoa Bank & Trust Co., Concord, N.C., 
» tell include the advancement of DAVID 
wind B. AUSTELL to assistant secretary. 
LEONARD W. MABRY, GLENN PHILLIPS 
n the 
and BOYCE A. JENKINS have been 
named assistant cashiers. 
Promotions in the international 
banking staff of Irving Trust Co., 
sident New York, have raised ERIC P. 
fering [ANDERSON to assistant vice-presi- 
sbroad g%*nt, and PIERCE M. DAVIS and 
ERNEST D. SHAW to assistant secre- 
» the taries. DAVID M. PROUDFOOT has been 
ad ap- named assistant vice-president 
onal while WILLIAM S. ANDERSON, MARCEL 
or thi A. SILZ and CORNELIUS J. VAUGHEY 
P were made assistant secretaries. 
talking 
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THREE OF THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK'S 


... Randolph... 


became—by Federal charter—the 
Philadelphia National. 


Fifteen years later Benjamin 
Comegys completed his rise from 
clerk to president. He was followed 
at the bank’s helm by Parker Short- 
ridge, Levi Rue, “father of the 
Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
Bank,” and Joseph Wayne, up from 
the public schools. 


Evan Randolph led the PNB 
through World War II. Then in 
1947, youthful Frederick A. Potts 
took over. Under his direction the 


Two new vice-presidents at the 


American Trust Co., San Francisco, 


Calif., are EDWARD J. MC BRIDE and 
WILLIAM L. MARTIN. Mr. McBride is 
manager of the foreign banking de- 
partment, and Mr. Martin is chief 
appraiser of the real estate loan de- 
partment. 





SBAFTEWAY STORES, 


PRESIDENTS 


... Potts 





bank bought the 26-story Lincoln- 
Liberty building for expansion. 

This bit of history has been gath- 
ered by Helen Caulk and the rest 
of the staff of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional’s Spotlight.to help celebrate 
a century and a half of banking at 
that institution. 

Says President Potts: “Today, we 
go forward in the practice of sound 
banking and to play a constructive 
role in the community and the na- 
tion.” 





Advancements at Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Syracuse, 
N.Y., include the promotions of AL- 


BERT J. SCHMIDT and CARL J. 
SWEENEY from assistant cashier to 
assistant vice-president. JAMES E. 
MOORE was appointed assistant trust 
officer, while THERON R. THRALL, 
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Common and Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway Stores, Incorporated, on 
August 27, 1953, declared the following quarterly dividends: 

60¢ per share on the $5.00 par value Common Stock. 

$1.00 per share on the 4% Preferred Stock. 

$1.12%2 per share on the 42% Convertible Preferred Stock, 
Common Stock dividends and dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 42% Convertible Preferred Stock are payable 
October 1, 1953 to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 16, 1953. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
August 27, 1953 


LIBRARIAN, SAFEWAY STORES, INCORPORATED 
| P.O. Box 660, Oakland 4, California 


Please send copy of your 1953 Semi-Annual Report 


Zone State 





former small loan officer, was 


named assistant cashier. Another 
newly appointed assistant cashier 
is HOWARD STANARD, former man- 
ager of the credit department. 


Promoted from assistant cashier 
to assistant vice-president was VAN 
B. MARTIN, Union Planters National 
Bank of Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Martin 
began his banking career as an office 
boy and runner for Union Planters 
in 1926. 


Republic National Bank, Dallas, 
Tex., has elected w. D. BAKER vice- 
president in the mortgage loan de- 
partment. Mr. Baker was formerly 
loan guaranty officer for the Dallas 
Regional Office of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


Newly elected trustees of the So- 
ciety for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio, 
are RALPH S. SCHMITT and CLARENCE 
M. TAYLOR. Mr. Schmitt holds the 
office of vice-president and secre- 
tary of the Cleveland Twist Drill 
Co., and Mr. Taylor is executive 
director of the Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation. 





Only 85 days ‘til Christmas 


... 80 don’t wait to order 
these unique new 


Christmas 
Gift Money Envelopes 


Give them away for extra good 
will . . . or sell them for extra 
profit! They’re amazingly low 
priced. : 
Looks and feels like fine leather. 
Heat embossed with gold leaf. 


Available with appropriate message 
and design for Christmas ° Birthday 
© Wedding * Baby ® all special oc- 
casions. Write today for FREE samples 
and prices. 


Hundreds of satisfied banks 


keep re-ordering. 


REDI-RECORD PRODUCTS CO. 


598 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


Russell E. Mooney Adam C. Muller 


At City National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago, RUSSELL EVERETT 
MOONEY has been elected vice- 
president. Mr. Mooney comes to the 
Chicago bank after 17 years with 
the Comptroller of the Currency, 
most recently serving as Assistant 
Chief Examiner. 


The Kings County Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., has announced that 
former Treasurer ADAM C. MULLER 
was recently elected vice-president 
and treasurer. 





Ronald L. Hellen 


Fred G. Wolff 


From Manufacturers Trust Co., 
Buffalo, N.Y., comes word that 
RONALD L. HELLEN, Officer in charge 
of the Brooklyn trust office, and 
FRED G. WOLFF, former president 
of Peoples Industrial, have been ap- 
pointed vice-presidents. AINSLIE A. 
SLODDEN and JOHN G. KRANS have 
been advanced from assistant vice- 
president to vice-president, and 
GEORGE E- KOENIG and L. A. HUFF 
have been raised to assistant vice- 
presidents. HOWARD W._ LUTZ, 
RAYMOND C. GREEN, HELEN WALSH, 
SIDNEY J. RABINOWITZ, EDWARD J. 
HERMA and ARTHUR W. ERICKSON 
have been named assistant secre- 
taries. JOHN P. STAMPFEL has been 
made assistant trust officer. 


WILLIAM BARRETT HOWELL and 
HUGH D. THOMPSON, JR., have been 
elected assistant cashiers of The 
Citizens & Southern Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


H. A. Widdecke, Jr. Clarence J. Guffey 

Newly elected vice-presidents of 
The Fort Worth National Bank, Fort 
Worth, Tex., are HENRY A. WIDDECKE, 
JR. and CLARENCE J. GUFFEY. Mr. 
Widdecke is a former vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Kansas City, Mo., while Mr. Guffey 
was promoted from the position of 
assistant vice-president. VOLNEY C. 
CASTLES, head of the bank’s credit 
department, was made an assistant 
vice-president. 


GEORGE L. CONRAD, former assist- 
ant vice-president and manager of 
the Virginia and Central office of 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, Ariz., has been transferred 
to the commercial loan department 
in the head office. Assistant Cashier 
GEORGE I. PARKER will assume Mr. 
Conrad’s former duties, while c. E. 
BUDINGER will take charge of the 
head office installment credit loan 
department. Elected to manage the 
bank’s new branch in Glendale is 
Assistant Vice-President CHARLES E. 
WILSON. 


MACK A. ALDRICH has joined the 
executive staff of Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., as vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Aldrich was formerly 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis. 


Fulton National -Bank of Atlanta, 
Ga., has named as its new cashier 
JOE W. JACKSON, former head of the 
bookkeeping department. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Company of Chicago has 
reported the following pro- 
motions: EUGENE J. TAMILLO and 
LESLIE A. ANDERSON from assistant 
cashier to second vice-president, 
ELMER A. DEGEN from assistant sec- 
retary to second vice-president, and 
ARTHUR S. LITTLEFIELD, JR., to as- 
sistant cashier. 
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Trust Company of Georgia, At- 
lanta, Ga., has advanced FLETCHER 
G. RODGERS, ROBERT H. DUNN and 
WILLIAM F. GWYN to assistant vice- 
president. LUCIEN HARRIS, III has 
been promoted to assistant secre- 
tary. 


New appointments at American 
Trust Company, San _ Francisco, 
Calif., include the advancement of 
STANLEY D. ULRICH and CHARLES H. 
LLOYD from assistant vice-president 
to vice-president. EARNEST C. LUCOT 
and BRIAN K. EVANS have been 
elected to the office of assistant 
vice-president in the commercial 
loan division, while LESTER B. JOHN- 
son has been made assistant vice- 
president and manager in the ad- 
vertising department. The new as- 
sistant vice-president and manager 
of the San Anselmo office is EUGENE 
A. OSTAGGI. In the credit department 
KENNETH S. THOMPSON has become 
the new manager. 


Florida National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has elected J. THEO- 
DORE JOHNSON assistant vice-presi- 
dent and assistant trust officer. Mr. 
Johnson was formerly assistant 
trust officer with the First National 
Bank of Baltimore, Md., with which 
he was associated for about 20 
years. 


ROBERT M. ANDERSON, an Official 
of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., has been elected assist- 
ant vice-president of First National 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo., and assigned 
to the correspondent bank depart- 
ment. 


Four new assistant cashiers have 
been named by Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
They are: SPENCER R. HACKETT, ROY 
A. HUNT, JR., CHARLES H. KNAKE, JR. 
and GEORGE A. SHAW. 


The month of August marked the 
75th anniversary .of Capital City 
State Bank in Des Moines. Actual 
celebration of the anniversary, how- 
ever, will not take place until Octo- 
ber, following completion of a re- 
modeling project now under way. 
Among the many new ideas pio- 
neered by the bank, according to 
Board Chairman Rolfe O. Wagner, 
was drive-in banking. 


October, 1953 


R. Aloise Champoux Joseph H. Wolfe 


MISS R. ALOISE CHAMPOUX has left 
her general law practice in Muske- 
gon, Mich., to accept a post as as- 
sistant trust officer of The Hackley 
Union National Bank in that city. 
There are only two other women 
bank trust officers in Michigan. 


JOSEPH H. WOLFE has joined the 
staff of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation as assistant secretary of the 
trust division and assistant to the 
executive manager. He has served 
as executive secretary of the North 
Carolina Bankers Association for 
the past three years. 


From Charlotte, N.C., comes word 
of five American Trust Co. promo- 
tions. BRUCE R. SIGMON has been 
made _ assistant secretary; and 
CALVIN B. BAIRD, WILLARD C. DRYE, 
HUGH G. MURRAY and WILLIAM PARKS 
WILSON have been appointed as- 
sistant treasurers. 


Anglo California National Bank, 
San Francisco, Calif., has trans- 
ferred HARRY GOODFRIEND, assistant 
vice-president and manager, from 
the Mission office to the Seaboard 
branch. RALPH V. JOHNSON, previ- 
ously manager of the Parkmerced 
office, has been appointed assistant 
vice-president and manager of the 
Mission office. 


R. R. Kromnacker Alfred V. Mayer 


At Manufacturers Bank & Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., former assistant 
vice-president RAYMOND R. KROM- 
NACKER has been promoted to vice- 
president, with duties as loan of- 
ficer. ALFRED V. MAYER has been 
raised from assistant treasurer to 
treasurer. 


Birmingham Trust National 
Bank, Birmingham, Ala., has named 
as assistant cashier GEORGE H. CAF- 
FEY, JR., formerly with the bank’s 
monthly loan department. 





to provide their Chicago 


accounts with complete banking service, in a 


prompt, efficient manner. Our facilities are at 


your disposal. 


CiTY NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 

















ETHAN A. H. SHEPLEY, JR., has left 
the law firm of Shepley, Kroeger, 
Fisse & Shepley to join The Boat- 
men’s National Bank of St. Louis as 
assistant vice-president in the trust 
department. 


















HERBERT H. MILLER, JR. was re- 
cently elected. assistant cashier of 
Bank of America, Los Angeles, 




















































Calif., and transferred from the Willie 
Kingsburg branch to the Belmont- 
Blackstone office. VIRGIL M. PETRUCCI Bai 
has been assigned to the Polk-Van made 
Ness branch in San Francisco as presic 
assistant cashier. Far \ 
metre 
W. ALTON JONES, chairman of the gr., h 
board of Cities Service Co., has been and } 
elected a director of Guaranty Trust in the 
Co. of New York. 
Co 
CLARKE BASSETT, former president ; — Kans 
of the Merchants National Bank & Northern Trust Publishes Travel Aid Booklet execu 
Trust Co., Fargo, N. Dak., has joined “Your Trip Abroad” is a colorfully illustrated booklet designed to — 
First National Bank of Minneapolis, aid the American planning a trip to a foreign land. Published by The mat 
Minn., as vice-president. Succeeding Northern Trust Company, Chicago, it also includes a supplementary — 
him as president of the Fargo bank booklet of currency conversion tables tucked in a pocket inside the 
will be “rue 0. MC LELLAN, former back cover. These tables enable the traveler to translate pounds, _ 
vice-president and trust officer. Mr. francs, krona, lire and other foreign monies into American dollars wn 
Bassett will continue as president of ond onsite. tion 
ee Cees mer of manger The purpose of the 22-page booklet is concisely stated in the fore- - ; 
wood, N. Dak., until a successor is é- , d ; bank 
ee ward: “Petty annoyances or major problems can develop in foreign 
travel, but a little advance knowledge will help you avoid or mini- Ne 
JOHN L. GLOVER, JR., has joined the ee See has 
staff of Citizens Fidelity Bank & Do you want to know how to obtain a passport? What would you tiona 
Trust Co., Louisville, Ky., as assist- do if you lost your money abroad? Should you carry United States COLIN 
ant cashier after serving with Na- currency? What is a reasonable tip? HARD 
tional City Bank of New York for These are among the questions asked most frequently by customers MERL 
the past six years. of The Northern Trust foreign department over a period of years. name 
Now you can have the answers in this attractive 54% by 7% inch HEND 
At National Bank of Detroit, as- booklet. have 
sistant vice-president DAVID D. WIL- met 
LIAMs has been appointed officer in The following promotions have LEWIS S. MUNSON, JR., HENRY P. | *"@! 
charge of the investment division been made in the staff of Wilming- scoTT, 11 and JOSEPH RHOADS to the ‘ 
of the trust department. ton Trust Co., Wilmington, Del.: vice-president; ARTHUR H. CLARKE, | °° 
JR., WALTER 0. MERTZ and WILLIAM i 
GEDDES to assistant vice-president; so 
Enrollment at School of Banking at Record High GEORGE P. BISSELL, JR., JOSEPH Y. i 
From an enrollment of 47 students from three states to one of 775 —_——~ ew oS ee eee for 1 
from thirty-four states, the District of Columbia, and Cuba. That’s the LINDSAY, III, and WILLARD B. MC- | p.., 
record achieved by the School of Banking which has just concluded CONNELL to trust officer; and LU- | Roce 
its ninth annual session at the University of Wisconsin. The school MAN BEITLER, RITA B. HARNEY and | chief 
is sponsored by the Central States Conference which consists of the WILLIAM B. TURNBULL to assistant | Secti 
bankers associations of sixteen midwestern states. Dr. Herbert V. secretary. Stati 
Prochnow, vice-president of the First National Bank of Chicago, is form 
director of the school. The Tucson branch of The Bank | anty 
Attendance at three summer sessions on the campus of the Uni- of Douglas, Phoenix, Ariz., has a | Seco 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison is necessary for graduation. Written new assistant cashier in the person a0 
extension work is also required. The faculty of the school is composed of THEODORE WALLINGTON, formerly | ;,.__ 
of 100 lecturers drawn from the fields of banking, economics, govern- in charge of personnel and opera- Gry: 
ment, law, and business. tions. elect 
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William H. Moore Fred J. Leary, Jr. 


Bankers Trust Co., New York, has 
made WILLIAM H. MOORE, vice- 
president in charge of the bank’s 
Far Western business, head of the 
metropolitan division. FRED J. LEARY, 
JR., has been elected vice-president 
and named to succeed Mr. Moore 
in the Western territory. 


Commercial National Bank, | 


Kansas City, Kan., has elected as 
executive vice-president HENRY G. 
BLANCHARD, the first person to hold 
that office in the history of the 56- 
year-old bank. He was formerly 
vice-president in charge of the cor- 


respondent banking department and | 


will retain his duties there in addi- 
tion to his new responsibilities in 
the over-all management of the 
bank. 


News of the following promotions 
has come from Security-First Na- 


tional Bank, Los Angeles, Calif.: | 


COLIN O. MACNEILL, HAROLD A. 
HARDIN, GEORGE W. HERMAN and 
MERLE R. UNTHANK have been 
named trust officers; CLINTON J. 


HENDERSON and DICKSON F. SROUFE | 
have been appointed assistant trust | 


officers; and RAYMOND B. SLOCUM 
and HARVEY E. COSGROVE have joined 


the cashier department of the head | 


office as assistant cashiers. 


RALPH F. LEACH has been elected | 


treasurer of Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York. Mr. Leach has served 
for the past three years with the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in Washington, as 
chief of the Government Finance 
Section, Division of Research and 
Statistics. MADISON H. HAYTHE, 
former assistant treasurer of Guar- 
anty Trust, has been promoted to 
second vice-president. 


ROBERT P. ROSENTHAL, director of 
Home State Bank of Crystal Lake, 
Crystal Lake, Il, has recently been 
elected vice-president. 
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Erected at a cost of approximately $150,000, the new building, : 
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One of the highlights of the new quarters is the bookkeeping de- 
partment which is separated from the public lobby area by an alumi- F 
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An employee recreation room and kitchen occupy a portion of the sical is a - 
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Oct. 11-15—Financial Public Relaticns Association, annual convention, Sheraton-Cadillac v 






Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Oct. 18-21—Consumer Bankers Association, annual convention, The Cavalier, Virginia 
Beach, Va. Ww 
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ON FIELD WAREHOUSE 
RECEIPTS 


CERTIFIED on cuecxs 


A Guarantee of INTEGRITY, SECURITY and FACILITY 


INTEGRITY. The integrity of the Lawrence 
Warehouse Company, expressed for forty 
years in concientious service, has won the 
confidence of bank loan officers throughout 
the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


SECURITY. Sound, experienced Lawrence 
operation is backed up by legal liability and 
fidelity bonds totaling $1,000,000 at each of 
our more than 2500 field warehouse locations. 


This unique bond coverage provides the most 
comprehensive security available to banks 
and other receipt holders today. 


FACILITY. Especially popular with banks is 
the exclusive Lawrence-IBM Commodity 
Collateral Report for loan officers. This mod- 
ern, electronic record not only cuts the cost 
of servicing commodity loans—it also keeps 
the banker continuously up to date on in- 
ventory values. 


|AWRENCE WAREHOUSE ©MPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


79 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. 
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“One of the most remarkable things about 
our National 135 machines is the fact that they 
have reduced operator training time to a matter 
of minutes,” reports Mr. Scott. “They are clear- 
ly the answer to the operator training problem.” 


> 


“With the @. lone Unit Plan we trai 


operators in Minutes!” tne reonsyivanis Exchange 2 


New York, N. Y. 


Here in the branch office of the Pennsylvania 
Exchange Bank opposite Rockefeller Plaza, 
President Scott reports, “We find the National Unit 
Plan tremendously helpful in saving time and mone 
and effort. Eight important steps are performed 
automatically when the statement-ledger is placed 
on the automatic printing table of our National 135% 
And we like the way they post statement-ledgers and 
journals simultaneously, all in original print.” 

Mr. Scott adds that the National Unit Plan produce 
“the neatest statement and ledger I’ve ever seen!” 


How much money will the National Unit Plan save you in your bank? 
Call your nearby National representative today and find out. He's a systems 
analyst who will gladly demonstrate the National Unit System to you. Just 
call him, or write to us at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, onic 
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